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No wonder Junior’s science lesson sets him to 
dreaming—and to dreaming up questions like that 
for dad! For the chapter on modern chemistry is 
more exciting than the story of Aladdin’s Lamp. 
Indeed, the wondrous lamp never provided as 


many things for good living as the valuable 
chemicals derived from coal. 
Today, these important coal chemicals— 
such as benzene, pyridine, phenol, and 
phthalic anhydride—are the basic “‘build- 
ing block’’ chemicals from which 
industry creates your plastics, dyes, 
medicines, synthetic fibers and dozens 
of other products which help maintain 
America’s industrial supremacy. 

More and more manufacturers are 
calling upon Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical for their coal chemicals. For, as 
a basic and integrated producer, we 
control every step of their production, 
from coal to finished chemicals. The 
result? Assured maximum quality of 
product and a dependable continuity 
of supply. 

When you see the Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical trademark, remember that 
it represents a growing family of useful 
basic chemicals and related products 
which serve the nation’s industry and 
agriculture. 
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[' he has the will to succeed, there is no reason why any 
man of normal intelligence should suffer the smart of 
failure. 

‘Forging Ahead in Business” tells you why! 

This inspiring, 64-page book explains how you can 
bridge the gap between your present job and the one 
above—how you can prepare now to meet the challenge 
of future opportunities. It examines the popular fallacies 
about business that have stalled the progress of so many 
men, and points the way to new and exciting avenues of 
achievement. And it outlines the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s executive-training program which has sparked 
thousands of men to highly-paid executive positions. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” 
because the use you make of the information it contains is 
the only gauge of its value. Nor is there any obligation 
involved other than the obligation to read it thoughtfully, 
and to decide for yourself whether or not you feel the 





Institute can help you. To obtain your copy, simply sign 
and return the coupon below. It will be mailed to you 


promptly. fr 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept 821, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. Modern 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 821, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 





Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
‘FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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The growth of American Cyanamid 
Company from a producer of nitrogen 
fertilizer into one of America’s leading 
manufacturers of diversified chemicals 
has been steady and consistent. 


Growth was inherent in the nature of the 
companys original product—calcium 
cyanamide. From this seed has grown a 
chemical tree whose branches serve 
virtually all industry. One calcium 
cyanamide-derived chemical alone—mela- 
mine—is the source of compounds which 
are effecting outstanding improvements 
in such varied products as textiles, paper, 
leather, plastics and surface coatings! 


Other branches of the Cyanamid tree have 


spread in similar ways to provide new and 
useful products that find ever increasing 
application in many fields. In addition, 
the company has paced its expansion to 
meet the intensified demands for basic 
chemical materials in industrial processes. 


Today, Cyanamid’s forty-two plants in 
this country and abroad employ over 
20,000 people and produce over 5,000 
items for more than 200 industries. And 
its staff includes more than 1500 tech- 
nically trained personnel engaged in 
research and development work. 


This is a part of the picture that makes 
Cyanamid outstanding for growth in the 
rapidly expanding chemical field. 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Why your life line is getting longer 


Medical miracles are being worked with wonder drugs made from lowly molds 


Lines on your hand... mold on your slice of bread... is 
either really important? While you may doubt the “life 
line,” science no longer doubts the importance of mold. 

But there are many kinds of molds. Some now are so 
important that they are being cultivated and treated with 
the greatest respect in spotless laboratories. Why? Because 
they are on their way to becoming “wonder drugs” —peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, and many others—that are ready to 
help lengthen your own life. 


A COMPLICATED PROCESS—The production of these 
vital drugs has made medical history. Step after step of 
complicated processing is involved, many requiring the 
use of just the right solvents or chemicals to separate or 
retain the desired ingredients. 


CLEANLINESS IS VITAL— During these operations every- 
thing must be protected from contamination. That’s where 
stainless steel and specially compounded plastics become 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


important. Stainless steels have strength . .. resistance to 
chemical action... ease of cleaning. The plastics are read- 
ily formed and can be kept clinically clean. 


BASIC MATERIALS BY UCC-— Solvents, chemicals, stain- 
less steels and plastics are only a few of many materials 
produced by the people of Union Carbide for the drug in- 
dustry. And this is but one of many industries in which 
UCC has a hand in helping make the things that bring a 


longer and better life to each of us. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the 1952 edition of “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for Booklet C. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET ([I[M@ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Chemical Industry 
Still Expanding 


Despite lower earnings, group plans 1952-55 capital 


outlays almost as large as the record 1946-51 total, 


and expects the added capacity to be fully employed 


By Allan 


uring the six-year period 1946- 

51, the chemical and allied in- 
dustries spent some $5.5 billion on ex- 
pansion and modernization of their 
facilities, an amount exceeding by 
nearly 30 per cent the gross value of 
their physical assets at the beginning 
of this period. The increase in pro- 
ductive capacity, of course, was a 
good bit less than 130 per cent due 
to the higher construction and equip- 
ment costs prevailing in recent years 
as compared with the war and pre- 
war periods, but it was still substan- 
tial, being estimated by McGraw-Hill 
at 87 per cent. 


Still Growing 


This expansion came on top of a 72 
per cent gain from 1939 through 
1945; chemical producers have in- 
creased their potential output as 
much during the past. six years as 
have all manufacturing industries 
combined during the past twelve. 
But no slow-up is in sight for some 
vears to come; according to a recent 
McGraw-Hill survey the chemical 
industry plans to spend another $5.1 
billion in 1952-55—almost as much in 
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four years as in the past record- 
breaking six. This will mean another 
large increase in capacity, which is 
expected to be divided about equally 
between present products and new 
lines now in the development stage. 
The unusually large emphasis on 
new products in this field is the prin- 
cipal factor back of the industry’s 
ability to outstrip other groups year 
after year. At the World War II 
peak, industrial chemical output was 
312 per cent greater than the 1935-39 
average compared with a gain of only 
168 per cent for manufacturing as a 
whole. At the 1951 peak, the relative 
gain by chemicals was even wider: 
458 per cent against 134 per cent. 
Similar results are evident as far 
back as available statistics go. 
Another factor favoring the chemi- 
cal industry is its ability to keep costs 
(and therefore prices) under rela- 
tively good control. Prices of indus- 
trial chemicals have risen somewhat 
more than average since June 1950, 
but at that time they were only 38.5 
per cent above 1939 levels compared 
with an increase of 104 per cent for 
all commodities during the same 













period. The relatively stable price 
trend is traceable in part to generally 
rising production, which cuts over- 
head cost per unit, and in part to the 
ability of a large part of the industry 
to vary its raw materials and 
processes in order to minimize mate- 
rial costs and yield the by-products 
most valuable at the time. 

Due to their unusually rapid 
growth, chemical producers are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to EPT. Almost 
without exception, they scored new 
records last year in sales volume and 
pre-tax profits, but net income after 
taxes was down for most companies, 
including the great majority of the 
larger units. Accordingly, this group 
is faced with the necessity of borrow- 
ing money or selling additional stock 
in order to finance its capital outlays, 
whereas until very recent years funds 
needed for this purpose were usually 
provided almost entirely from depre- 
ciation charges and withheld earnings. 

Under the circumstances, the in- 
dustry must be decidedly optimistic 
about future demand prospects for it 
te consider any such additions to ex- 
isting capacity as those now planned. 
Judging from past experience and the 
apparent long term outlook, this op- 
timism is amply justified. And of 
course it is reinforced by the likeli- 
hood of a continued high level of de- 
fense demand for many chemicals 
over the next few years, and by fast 
write-offs allowed for tax purposes. 
The latter factor will be an important 
benefit in the event that a possible 
(though problematical) return to a 
condition more nearly approximating 
@ peacetime economy finds the indus- 
try overexpanded in some lines. 
Such cases, however, are likely to be 
lew. 


Supply and Demand 


Most chemicals have many uses in 
many industries, and producers are 
constantly trying to broaden their 
markets still further. The shortages 
which have developed in many lines 
since the war started in Korea are 
due mainly to direct and indirect de- 
fense demand, but requirements for 
peacetime applications would have 
continued to rise in any case and the 
fact that shortages arose merely in- 
dicates that capacity, despite the large 
expansion of recent years, is not 

Please turn to page 26 
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Further Gains Ahead 
For Drug Companies 


Products of exceptional merit have been announced in 


the past year or so and, in view of the research now 


under way, further major discoveries appear likely 


By Louis J. Rolland 


bit of drollery currently making 

the rounds in the drug industry 
concerns the doctor who advised an 
ailing patient: “I can’t do anything 
for your cold, but if it develops into 
pneumonia, I can cure you.” There 
is, of course, a good measure of truth 
in this anecdote, for while medical re- 
searchers have made vast progress 
against some of the most baffling dis- 
eases known to mankind, they have 
yet to come up with a sure-fire 
remedy for the common cold. 

A particularly outstanding achieve- 
ment hit the headlines in dramatic 
fashion recently when it was disclosed 
that E. R. Squibb and Hoffman- 
LaRoche had almost simultaneously 
discovered a new drug for combating 
tuberculosis—the most deadly killer 
among the infectious diseases, afflict- 
ing 400,000 to 500,000 persons in the 
United States. In 1948, this disease 
accounted for nearly 44,000 deaths 
in the U. S. and for several million 
throughout the world. But Squibb’s 
Nydrazid and Hoffman-LaRoche’s 
Rimifon, both of which represent the 
same chemical compound and closely 
resemble one of the B-complex group 
of vitamins (niacin), hold out prom- 
ise of more effective treatment than 
ever before known. Schering Cor- 
poration is offering a similar anti- 
tuberculosis drug under the trade 
name Ditubin. 


Effective, Cheap 


Ordinarily, a new drug is relatively 
expensive until economies made pos- 
sible by mass production can pave the 
way for price reductions. This is not 
true of the new TB drug, however; 
the daily cost for each of the patients 
being treated in New York City hos- 
pitals comes to less than 25 cents. A 
similar situation exists in the case 
of penicillin, probably the number 
6 
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one germ-killer available today. 
President Ernest H. Volwiler of Ab- 
bott Laboratories points out that its 
cost “has been reduced so far that in 
some packages the cost of the peni- 
cillin in a bottle is less than the com- 
bined cost of the bottle, stopper, label 
and carton.” 

Back in 1943, when 21 billion units 
of penicillin were produced, the going 
market price was $20 per 100,000 
units. In 1950, production mounted 
to almost 300 trillion units and the 
bulk market price was approximately 
414 cents per 100,000 units; since 
then, output has jumped sharply and 
bulk prices are reportedly in the 
neighborhood of 2 to 2% cents for 
100,000 units. In similar fashion, the 
price of the hormone drug ACTH has 
been drastically reduced in the past 
three years. Originally costing $200 
a gram, the drug was reduced in price 
to $100 a gram in 1951 and to only 
$40 a gram a few weeks ago. 

Meanwhile, the newer broad-spec- 
trum antibiotics are proving their 
worth in ever-broadening applica- 
tions. Pfizer’s terramycin has been 
reported effective in clring epidemic 
typhus and virus pneumonia. Parke, 





Davis’ chloromycetin has produced 
good results in combating typhoid 
fever, and research has indicated that 
American Cyanamid’s aureomycin 
may aid in the early treatment of 
cancer-like cells. These mold drugs 
are, in fact, providing intensified 
competition for penicillin. However, 
combinations of penicillin with other 
antibiotics, as well as Commercial 
Solvents’ new penicillin compound 
(Compenamine) that virtually elimi- 
nates allergic reactions, indicate that 
this standby is likely to retain its 
leading position as a germ-killer for 
many years to come. 

ACTH and cortisone have been 
found wanting as polio remedies, the 
former actually causing the disease to 
strike faster. On the other hand, 
ACTH has proven highly useful in 
treating serious burns—which may 
indicate value in caring for burn 
casualties in case of atomic attack; 
this hormone drug is currently most 
useful in cases of arthritis, rheumatic 
fever and some eye disorders al- 
though its various side reactions ac- 
count for cortisone being more widely 
prescribed by the medical profession 
in the typical case where ACTH or 
cortisone might be used. 


Areas of Research 


Heart diseases represent one of the 
most important areas of drug re- 
search today; in 1948, more than 
600,000 deaths were attributed to 
cardiovascular ailments. Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining has developed several 
new drugs with interesting possibili- 
ties for treatment of certain types of 
heart ailments and recently a division 
of Warner-Hudnut introduced Peri- 
trate—a form of glycerin which can 
be used in cases of angina pectoris. 
Increasing attention is also being de- 
voted to remedies for stomach ulcers, 
which afflict an estimated 1.5 million 
persons each year. G. D. Searle’s 
Banthine is probably the most fre- 
quently prescribed ulcer remedy in 
use today, while Lambert’s Mucotin, 
Parke, Davis’ Kutrol and Vick 
Chemical’s Kolantyl also have impor- 
tant applications. 

The eagerness with which the in- 
vesting public rushed in to pay $17.50 
a share for Schering Corporation, 
whose stock had been held by the 
Alien Property Custodian since 1942, 
indicates the enormous growth poten- 
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tial existing in the ethical drug field. 


Schering has an important position 
in cortisone, in hormone products, 
and in anti-histamines; thus, inves- 
tors were quite willing to pay over 25 
times earnings for a stock with esti- 
mated current earning power of 50 to 
75 cents. per share, in return for the 
promise of exceptionally rapid future 
growth. It is interesting to note, too, 
that among the unsuccessful bidders 
for Schering were such companies as 
Pabst Brewing and National Dairy 
Products. 

Research budgets of the major ethi- 
cal drug producers are at record high 


levels and, as work is concluded on 
many products now in the testing 
stage, announcements of important 
new discoveries are likely in the 
months ahead. Facilities for newer 
specialties are now coming into pro- 
duction, another factor insuring that 
the sales curve of the industry will 
continue upward. While higher 
taxes, low-profit Government busi- 
ness and accelerated depreciation 
charges will absorb most of the vol- 
ume gains, there are few industries 
with brighter longer term prospects 
than those existing in the ethical drug 
field. THE END 


Agricultural Chemicals 


A Boon to the Farmer 


Pest destroyers, soil conditioners and many other new 


products have lifted productivity substantially. Fer- 


tilizer. still accounts for major parts of the business 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


hemistry adds, almost daily, to 

the debt owed to it by the 
American farmer and—since all of us 
are consumers of farm products—to 
the debt every one of us owes to the 
chemical industry. Fertilizers, soil 
conditioners, insecticides, weed kill- 
ers and a host of other chemical com- 
pounds or derivatives have increased 
the output of food, fiber and other 
crops, have added greatly to the 
farmer’s dollar income and have aug- 
mented considerably the supply avail- 
able to the consumer. 

Fertilizers, undoubtedly the earliest 
of the chemical industry’s contribu- 
tions to agriculture, still account for 
the major part of the total business 
obtained from the agricultural com- 
munity, but untiring research is re- 
sponsible not only for many new 
farm aids but also for developing 
many new uses for established prod- 
ucts. Calcium cyanamide, for ex- 
ample, is now extensively used as a 
defoliant of cotton, beans and other 
field crops. The chemical not only 
results in an increased yield per plant 
but the elimination of foliage facili- 
tates the use of mechanical harvesting 
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devices. Liquid anhydrous ammonia, 
another example, is now introduced 
directly into the soil as a side-dress- 
ing after cultivation, besides entering 
into the formulas of standard com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Newest of the industry’s contribu- 
tions to agriculture is Monsanto 
Chemical’s Krilium, a soil conditioner 
for which remarkable results are 





121st National Meeting of 
American Chemical Society 


Tae 121st national meeting of the 

American Chemical Society op- 
ened in Buffalo, N. Y., on March 23. 
After a five-day session, the meeting 
was resumed in Milwaukee, Wisc., 
on March 30 and its discussions will 
be concluded on April 3. The meet- 
ing was opened by Dr. Edgar C. 
Britton, ACS president, who is the 
Director of Organic Research of the 
Dow Chemical Company. He is be- 
ing succeeded in the presidency by 
Dr. Farrington Daniels, Professor 
of Chemistry at the University of 
Wisconsin and one of the nation’s 
leading atomic scientists. 











cited. Through its use soils of high 
clay content are converted into por- 
ous friable soil aggregates, easy to 
work with plow, harrow, hoe or 
spade. It holds soil together and 
protects banks and slopes from rain 
erosion until vegetation develops. 

Tests indicate that Krilium-condi- 
tioned soil will absorb up to 40 per 
cent more water than untreated earth, 
making it well-adapted for use in dry 
areas, since larger quantities of fer- 
tilizer can be used, and effectively, 
during drought periods. The new 
product, which is not a fertilizer and 
has no plant food value whatever, 
may be regarded as simply a new tool 
for the farmer to work with to in- 
crease his production—and income. 
Unfortunately for the 1952 farmer, it 
will not be available in quantity until 
some time in 1953; current output 1s 
going into research projects. 

Shortages, particularly of sulphur, 
slowed production of chemical fertil- 
izers in the latter part of last year, 
and still find reflection in slightly re- 
duced sales as compared with corres- 
ponding prior-year periods. Over-all, 
however, fertilizer sales made a new 
high in 1951, topping the 1950 record 
of 18.35 million tons. Final figures 
have not been compiled, but the 14 
reporting states noted an increase of 
4.4 per cent in 1951 tax-tag sales over 
1950, or the equivalent of 11.3 million 
tons vs. 10.8 million. 


Government Steps In 


While commercial fertilizer prom- 
ises to continue indefinitely as the 
chemical industry’s principal contri- 
bution to agriculture, the Government 
order cutting by ten per cent the 
amount of the sulphur to be used 
this year by superphosphate manufac- 
turers threatens to affect the do- 
mestic economy adversely for two 
very important reasons. First, the 
Government has set the 1952 crop 
goal at six per cent above the 1951 
crop, which will increase the call for 
chemical fertilizers, and second, it 
automatically will cut the output of 
phosphoric acid fertilizers since it 
takes from 0.61 to 0.67 ton of sulphur 
to make one ton of superphosphate. 
Approximately 1.4 million tons of 
sulphur entered into the 1951 produc- 
tion of superphosphate, and a 10 per 
cent cut in sulphur would indicate 


Please turn to page 28 
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Total Net 
Sales Per Common Share ———-_ ~ Working Work. 
Year — — 1951 -———-Earnings- = -— Dividends Paid — Capital Capital 
Company Founded | (In Millions) 1950 1951 1951 Since (Millions) Ratio 
Abbott Laboratories ....... 1888 $84.4 $2.91 $2.76 $1.95 1929 $43.4 2.7 
Air Reduction ............ *1915 98.1 3.15 23.03 1.40 1917 39.4 3.1 
Allied Chemical & Dye... .*192( 502.0 4.65 4.58 3.00 1921 127.9 2.4 
Amer. Agricult. Chem. (#) 1803 52.0 6.11 6.43 4.50 1934 20.1 | 
American Cyanamid ....... 1907 388.7 9.00 8.08 4.00 1934 125.1 2.3 
Amer. Home Products... .*1926 192.4 . 3.96 2.99 2.00 1926 52.6 2.9 
Amer. Potash & Chemical. .1913 17.7 j 4.34 3.24 2.00 1936 5.9 2.7 
Amer. Viscose ............ 1910 267.5 RKP 7.83 24.16 2.50 1941 109.7 2.6 
Atlas Powder ............ *1912 51.7 . 4.26 3.24 2.00 1934 16.0 3.3 
Celanese Corporation ...... 1918 202.7 24. 6.39 3.56 3.00 1939 99.2 6.8 
Columbian Carbon ......... 1907 50.0 5:5 3.81 3.39 2.25 1918 14.2 3.0 
Commercial Solvents ..... *1919 61.2 5.8 1.96 Zee 1.25 1940 23:4 1.4 
Cont’] Diamond Fibre...... 1906 21.4 cS 3.41 z1.88 0.80 1940 5.9 3.1 
Davison Chemical (#)..... 1902 43.1 a7 4.20 4.18 1.50 1941 14.8 7.0 
Dow Chemical (f/)......... 1897 339.6 40.5 5.40 5.99 22.40 1911 30.2 1.3 
du Pont de Nemours....... 1802 1,545.7 220.7 6.58 4.64 3.55 1904 416.9 4.7 
Durez Plastics & Chemical. .1921 7.5 2.3 am Ci 1.50 1.00 1939 7.4 2.1 
Duval Sulphur & Potash.. .1926 4.8 1.2 1.72 1.56 1.00 1940 4.1 5.5 
Food Machinery & Chem.. .1884 101.9 7.7 3.35 23.16 1.75 1935 66.3 3.5 
Freeport Sulphur ......... *1913 34.8 6.3 2.82 2.63 1.83 1927 26.9 3.7 
General Aniline & Film... .*1929 95.1 7.0 19.55 yi4.81 il.00 1950 56.4 4.4 
Glidden Company (§)...... 1875 228.5 8.3 4.11 3.65 2.25 1933 47.2 3.9 : 
Harshaw Chemical ($)....*1897 47.5 £5 5.62 4.97 2.10 1936 10.1 2.8 
Hercules Powder ......... *1912 216.8 13.7 5.29 4.95 3.00 1913 44.2 ZA ; 
Heyden Chemical .......... 1919 29.8 2.4 1.88 1.91 1.00 1929 16.0 4.9 b 
Hooker Electrochem. (+7). .1903 38.5 3.6 3.84 3.46 2.00 1937 8.1 2.7 
Int’l Minerals & Chem. (#)*1909 66.3 6.5 3.40 3.06 1.60 1942 30.6 10.6 
International Salt ........ *1901 Z2i:3 z5 4.60 5.32 2.50 1915 335 17 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... .*1928 6.3 1.3 1.68 1.79 0.7714 1948 1.7 2.4 
Koppers Company ........ *1927 288.0 10.8 6.81 6.32 2.50 1944 61.8 3.1 
Mathieson Chemical ...... *1892 91.2 9.7 a2 3.56 1.70 1926 30.1 3.1 
Merck & Company......... 1891 120.3 12.5 1.49 1.62 0.77 1935 36.6 2.0 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg...1902 170.1 15.7 2.51 1.92 1.00 1916 48.5 23 
Monsanto Chemical ....... 1901 272.8 23.5 53/4 4.70 2.50 1925 63.8 2.2 
National Cylinder Gas..... *1933 33.4 2.9 2.03 2.01 1.00 1935 13 2.6 
Newport Industries ....... *1931 22.5 2.0 2.07 2.92 2.00 1950 6.1 2.5 
Nopco Chemical .......... *1912 22.4 1.1 2.59 2.25 1.45 1927 4.9 3.0 
Norwich Pharmacal ....... 1885 15:2 1.2 1.64 1.29 1.00 1925 53 3.1 
Pabco Products (#)....... 1885 37.8 32 0.90 2.03 0.60 1923 10.7 aa 
Parke, WAVIG 2. ccc scans ccc 1884 138.1 19.1 3.65 3.89 1.90 1878 43.1 2.0 











Pennsylvania Salt ......... 1850 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co......... 1849 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem..*1928 
Rayonier, Inc, (¢f)........ *1937 
mom @ BOOMS... ... 2. .ssus 1909 


st 
Drm WN 
NO Qn 





4.02 3.28 2.00 1863 16.4 3.6 
2.20 2.42 0.98 1900 51.4 2.5 
4.77 4.08 g1.25 1940 17.7 2.4 
5.58 4.91 1.50 1947 24.8 6.0 
8.92 7.48 g1.60 1938 18.7 2.3 











a ere *1908 
Sharp & Dohme........... 1845 
Squibb (E. R.) (#)........ 1858 


Tennessee Corporation 
Tenn. Products & Chemical. 1917 





gat Sod SO em De 
moNanio 





2.92 2.72 1.50 1935 6.0 8.9 
4.28 3.65 1.80 1941 17.6 2.6 
2.23 2.30 0.95 1922 44.9 2.8 
4.59 y2.43 2.25 1940 12.3 3.1 
5.81 4.29 g1.45 1947 3.5 1.5 











Texas Gulf Sulphur....... *1909 
Union Carbide & Carbon. .*1917 
tJnited Carbon .......:..... *1925 
United Dye & Chemical... .1798 
CE Se LC a re *1926 





Oot} 


WS WO Ut 
wim OO 











7.75 7.62 5.50 1921 40.6 3.2 
4.31 3.61 2.50 1917 232.6 2.0 
4.23 4.58 2.50 1933 7.6 2.7 
D1.09 y D0.10 None hie 0.8 4.0 
3.13 3.33 2.00 1936 3.6 3.3 














Victor Chemical Works.. .*1902 
Virginia-Carolina Chem, (#)1895 





thane 
= 0O 





2.23 1.60 1.05 1927 
3:95 6.31 None aie 


> 
OD 
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NOTE. Balance sheet items, sales and net income are from the latest, available statements. 
*Incorporation date; predecessor companies were formed in earlier years. 









{Price divided by latest year’s earnings. #Fiscal year June 30. {Fiscal year 
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Long Pre- 7Price 
Book Total Term ferred Indi- Earnings 
Value Assets Debt Stock Common ——-—-----—- Price Range — Recent cated Ratio 
‘ Per Share -—— — (In Millions) -—————, Shares 1942-50 1951 Price Yield (x-to-1) 
$15.85 $95.1 None $10.7 3,739,814 5414— a9 62 — 41% 58 3.4% 21.0 
24.69 113.2 $26.5 $24.9 2,7 36,856 5934— 18% 3144— 2454 26 5.4 8.2 
36.38 718.4 None None 8,856,396 a041g—a295% 777%— 58 72 4.2 15.7 
55.65 42.9 None None 627,969 534%4— 18% 6634— 49 62 7.3 9.6 
ts 51.36 2/4.2 4¢.4 154 4,167,982 7654— 285% 131%— 7134 114 a 14.1 
17.42 112.2 12.4 None 3,871.735 a43'4—al2% 39 — 2934 37 7.6 12.3 
b4.34 SES 0.5 6.8 b528,390 c6l1%4— 22 433%4— 3214 34 5.6 10.5 
54.66 289.4 None 21.9 4,095,708 6414—all 733 — 57% 61 4.1 7.8 
35.65 38.3 5.0 6.8 542,372 a4874—a2]1 4314— 31 39 5.1 12.0 
= 19.60 BS 98.8 103.4 5,844,954 a477%42— a6 said 435% 42 7.1 11.8 
ieee 62.5 2.6 None 1,612,218 48 —al7 3134— 39% 49 4.6 14.5 
14.25 57.8 10.0 None 2,636,878 324— 71% 32%4— 22% 29 4.3 13.1 
21.58 33 0.6 None 459,559 1834— 5% 174— 12% 14 5.4 4] 
40.78 32.7 4.0 None 642,667 314%Z— 8 47 — 31% 38 4.0 9.1 
> 33.68 427.2 62.4 34.6 6,771,292 83'44—a23% 1194— 77%; 107 22 17.8 
24.82 2,163.0 None 268.9 45,175,126 4 Steg 102144— 82 85 4.2 18.3 
7.45 20.5 5 None 1,500,000 h224— 4% h28%— 153% 21 48 14.0 
11.00 14.0 Bs None 875,000 23% 67% 3444— 205% 27 by 19.9 
29.43 156.3 40.1 18.0 2? . a50 ~—al334 54 — 3315 48 gy, 14.3 
a 16.84 50.4 None None 2,400,000 a27 a9 393 a 38 4.8 14.5 
191.67 119.9 21.0 None b2,577,658 ih176 — 40% ih136 ae 140 0.7 14.7 
30.58 95.9 10.0 None 2,280,238 3144— ab 48'\4.— 4734 38 5.9 10.4 
4 43.77 22.6 4.1 4.0 293,060 h4234— 20 h484— 31% 35 6.0 7.0 
| 31.16 131.6 None 9.6 2,672,038 72%4—a25'4 1a = @& 76 4.0 15.4 
— ee 315.8 5.2 13.2 1,076,018 454— ao% 2644— 185% 20 5.0 10.5 
a 22.45 a 3.6 5.0 9714 470 47% a9 69 — 42Vh 61 $9 17.6 
25.25 76.3 2:1 98 2,160,161 a28y— 1% 4472— 2514 36 4.4 11.8 
33.77 21.5 0.4 None 480,000 a35 —al9% 4934—a35 50 5.0 9.4 
16.37 6.6 None 1.0 698,446 al67%— a2 a24¥x ig 19 4.1 10.7 
y 49.31 152.0 26.9 15.0 1,617,125 46 — 243% 471A4— 36 45 5.6 7.1 
21.39 192.3 41. 0 18.0 3,142, 734 a3214— a93%4 4934— 29 46 3.7 12.9 
7.61 128.5 0.8 36.4 7,335,130 a22Ye— a9 3934—a20 29 nb 17.9 
10.91 142.8 9.4 10.0 7.991 442 a3734— a4 54 — 37% 4] 2.4 21.4 
32.69 262.1 30.3 15.0 4,868,189 773%4—a22 10714— 73 06 2.6 20.4 
12.92 SEZ 5.0 4.3 1,335,607 23 — 6% 164— 13% i7 5.9 8.5 
16.10 18.9 1.6 SY: 621,359 45 — 7% 2334— 1732 19 0.5 6.5 
16.46 11.5 None 1.0 484,082 a364—al0% a25 —al/%*% Za 6.3 10.2 
8.72 12-5 1.9 0.6 855,624 25 — 7% 24144— 15Y% 23 4.3 19.4 
20.36 49.7 11.0 2.4 1,513,039 a30 RK 21 — 16% 15 4.0 7.4 
— 15.16 116.8 None None 4,894, 310 4814— 1917 O03442— 4034 57 33 14.7 
35.01 47.7 5.0 None 1,074,391 O44—als3 Ye 71 — 5234 60 3.3 18. 
12.76 116.5 None 19.7 4,884,165 a28% 4 4654—a 2714 38 2.6 15.7 
30.63 54.9 10.4 8.7 729,266 21 — 4% 3934— 19% 34 3.6 8.3 
36.60 104.9 40.0 23.5 1,987,742 a247~— a3K 4323402234 29 5.2 5.9 
43.97 58.7 1.8 6.1 865,000 107'14— 68% 160%4,— 937% 135 32 18.0 
7.91 12.1 None None ] 438, iT h62'Y%4—a3434 55 aa 20.2 
17.48 44.7 0.1 14.8 1,079,923 46%— 4% 4934— 37 43 4.2 11.8 
15.07 106.8 12.3 21.9 3,828,708 a27i4 ab34 2954—al8% 26 3.6 11.3 
23.60 35.3 None None 843,896 25%— 7% 40 — 25 39 5.8 8.5 
a 25.44 19.4 0.3 1.6 401,974 n2zz — 2% “h413— 22% 34 4.3 7.9 
20.38 86.8 None None 3,340,000 97'14A— 28% 119 — 9034 106 5.2 13.9 
20.51 978.1 150.0 None 28,806,344 5534—al9\Y 6654— 5336 60 4.2 16.3 
38.46 a None None 795,770 48 —al8Y% 6514— 44 66 3.8 14.4 
cathe iz None 0.3 139,000 174— 1% 12%— 8% Pa ans Se 
11.56 13.7 None None 1,050,000 ha314—al3% h3434— 28 31 6.4 9.3 
10.01 41.4 9.0 13.9 1.534.776 2264%4— 293 347 R—a23 27 3.9 16.9 
8.10 55.9 5.6 21.3 486,112 l4K%— 1 By, — 1034 24 ay 3.8 


/ 












May 31. §Fiscal year October 31. $Fiscal year September 30. ++Fiscal year November 30. ttFigures are adjusted for 100% stock dividend payable April, 
1952. a—Adjusted. b—-Combined common. c—-Class B. g—Also paid stock. h—-Over-the-Counter. i—Class A. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
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pees in 1931 through merger of 
Standard Oil Company of New 
York with Vacuum Oil, Socony- 
Vacuum has been one of the largest 
companies in its field. But it has not 
always been among the most profit- 
able, size considered. Its profit mar- 
gins have rather consistently been 
smaller than the average for large oil 
enterprises despite the fact that it has 
not made as rigorous provision for 
depreciation, depletion and _ similar 
charges as have some of its competi- 
tors. Furthermore, the growth in 
this company’s gross revenues since 
the prewar period has been some- 
what slower than for the industry as 
a whole. 

This would appear to paint the pic- 
ture of a relatively unsuccessful enter- 
prise. But no one has ever considered 
Socony-Vacuum that, and the desig- 
nation would be less appropriate to- 
day than ever. The facts are that this 
company started its corporate ex- 
istence under several rather heavy 
handicaps, that it has been busily en- 
gaged in overcoming these ever since, 
and that it has now practically suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

Both constituent organizations pos- 
sessed large refining facilities, but 
each was deficient in the production, 
transportation and marketing divi- 
sions of the business. Socony’s crude 
production is still somewhat smaller 
than the average for the large inte- 
grated companies in relation to its 
refinery requirements, but its position 
in this respect has improved and is 
still improving. 


Degree of Integration 


Counting only its domestic opera- 
tions, the proportion of the company’s 
refinery requirements supplied from 
its own wells has risen from 38 per 
cent in 1947 to 42 per cent last year. 
These figures are not particularly sig- 
nificant, however. Socony is an im- 
portant factor in foreign operations, 
and outside this country’s borders it 
produces more crude than it needs. 
On a world-wide basis, the degree of 
integration has risen from 50 per cent 
in 1947 to 61 per cent in 1951. 

Much of this improvement came 
about as a result of the purchase in 
December 1948 of a ten per cent in- 
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Socony-Vacuum 


Could Pay More 


Annual dividend rate, re- 
cently increased to $2, still 
appears conservative in re- 
lation to earnings. Equity is 
one of the most reason- 


ably priced in the oil group 


terest in the fabulous Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company, whose output has 
steadily increased ever since. In ad- 
dition, Socony produces crude in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Iraq, Egypt, 
the Netherlands Indies and Canada, 
and has long term contracts to pur- 
chase crude produced in Kuwait. The 
company has been active and success- 
ful in developing sources of crude in 
Alberta, where output is rising stead- 
ily though it still represents a very 
small part of the world-wide total for 
this organization. 


Other Improvements 


Socony has also improved its posi- 
tion in the marketing and transpor- 
tation divisions, and in natural gas 
production. Its Mobilgas is the larg- 
est selling domestic brand of gaso- 
line; its products are sold throughout 
the nation. Its pipe line system is one 
of the industry’s largest. Reserves 
of both crude oil and natural gas have 





Socony-Vacuum 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1932. . $450.4 $0.17 $0.75 12%4— 5% 
1937.. 552.8 1.82 0.80 23%4—13 


1938.. 523.6 1.29 0.50 


1634—103%4 
1939.. 473.5 1.10 0.50 


15%—10% 


1940.. 4149 1.17 050 12%—7% 
1941.. 4969 1.38 0.50 1034— 7% 
1942.. 523.3 0.99 0.50 10%— 6% 
1943.. 634.5 1.15 0.50 15%4—10'¢ 
1944.. 774.6 2.00 0.75 1434—12 

1945.. 778.7 1.36 0.65 1834—13) 
1946.. 761.2 187 0.75 18%4—13% 
1947..1,028.7. 3.13 100 17%—13% 
1948..1,326.5 4.18 al00 23 —14% 
1949..1,226.7 3.09 1.10 17%—14% 
1950. .1,367.1 4.03 1.3 257%—16 

1951..1,528.5 5.08 180  37%4—251% 
er ... b050 b405¢—343% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1912. 
a——Plus stock. b—To March 26 





shown substantial increases in recent 
years, amounting respectively to 1.65 
billion barrels and 7.4 trillion cubic 
feet at the end of 1951. These figures 
represent U. S. holdings only ; in ad- 
dition, Socony’s interest in foreign 
crude reserves is estimated at 2.86 
billion barrels. 

These improvements have not come 


about without the expenditure of a . 


large amount of money. The com- 
pany’s capital outlays during the past 
five years alone have exceeded $800 
million, and another $250 million has 
been budgeted for 1952, assuming 
that material shortages permit such 
a sum to be spent (last year actual 
outlays were held to $176 million 
against a budget of $200 million). 
As is customary in the oil industry, 
the largest part of these sums (about 
two-thirds last year) has gone into 
the search for additional sources of 
crude oil. 

The necessity for such large capi- 
tal expenditures has led to an ultra- 
conservative dividend policy. Pay- 
ments to stockholders have amounted 
to only about one-third of available 
net income in most recent years; in 
1948 they equaled less than one- 
fourth of net. But sharp expansion 
of earning power has permitted a 
number of increases in the dividend 
rate, the latest having been a boost in 
the payment for the first quarter of 
1952 to 50 cents against 40 cents each 
in the last three quarters of 1951 
(plus a 30-cent year-end extra) and 
30 cents in the first quarter. At 39, 
the $2 per annum rate affords a re- 
turn of 5.1 per cent. 


Dividend Coverage 


Nevertheless, even the present rate 
is none too generous in the light of 
last year’s record earnings of over $5 
a share. Depreciation, depletion 
and other non-cash charges amounted 
to an additional $3.82 a share. Cash 
earnings would not have been large 
enough to cover a $2 dividend rate 
plus the $250 million of capital out- 
lays planned for this year, but the 
deficit would not have been substan- 
tial and the company’s strong current 
financial position and modest debt 
would appear to justify an eventual 
further increase in dividends. 
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Synthetic F thers 


Make Rapid Strides 


New products are constantly coming into the market 


and growing uses point to a bright future for 


these man-made items. No limit on usage yet in sight 


ast year’s use of rayon and ace- 

tate—and not including other 
man-made fibers—amounted to twice 
that of wool. And within ten to 20 
years, scientists say, half of the re- 
maining uses of wool will give way 
to synthetics. 

Silk has long since given way to 
nylon, and nylon now is competing 
with cotton and rayon in various 
fields, being used in a wide variety of 
blends with wool, rayon and other 
' fibers. Nearly a dozen other man- 
made fibers, many with wool-like 
’ characteristics, also are demanding a 
place in the textile sun. 


' Third Phase of Growth 


If the entrance of rayon and then 
of nylon may be said to mark the 
first two phases of the revolution in 
textile technology, the third phase— 
and possibly the most important—is 
heralded by the advent of such new 
products as Orlon, Dynel, Acrilan, 
Dacron, Fortisan, Celcos, Saran (or 
Velon), Vicara, Celanese Corpora- 


tion’s Fiber 32 and others still in the: 


laboratory or pilot plant stage. Be- 
cause of their chemical base, these 
fibers have been developed by chemi- 
cal companies in their laboratories— 
by du Pont, Dow Chemical, Chem- 
strand Corporation, Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals (Union Carbide 
subsidiary), Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical and Celanese (a large chemical 
producer), while Allied Chemical, 
American Cyanamid and other major 
units in the field are also at work on 
new synthetics. Market interest in 
these new fibers has been intensified 
by the upswing in wool ‘prices which 
began some two years ago. 

Endowed with many unusual quali- 
ties, the newer synthetic fibers and 
fabrics are applicable to a variety of 
special uses. Alphabetically first, 
Acrilan which resists wrinkling, 
chemicals, moths and mildew, and is 
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readily dyeable, is expected to gain 
wide application in outerwear fabrics 
as well as in blankets and inner lin- 
ings either by itself or in blends with 
wool and rayon. Acrilan may be used 
first in men’s suitings of both summer 
and winter weights. Although not yet 
in commercial production, a new 
plant for this fiber is being completed 
by Chemstrand Corporation, jointly- 
owned subsidiary of American Vis- 
cose and Monsanto Chemical. Dacron 


‘polyester fiber, formerly Fiber V and 


originally a British dev-lopment, has 
been produced here by du Pont since 
1946. Wrinkle- and crease-resistant, 
free from attack by moths and mil- 
dew, it has been publicly introduced 
in men’s summer suits and in 
women’s suitings, mostly in a blend 
with wool. Now in limited production, 
Dacron will not attain full output un- 
til 1953. 

A similar fabric, moth and mildew 
proof, wrinkle-resistant, warm to the 
touch and with high strength, is 
Dynel, product of Union Carbide & 
Carbon. This fiber can be produced 
in a variety of textures ranging from 
soft to coarse and hard, but it has the 
disadvantage of shrinking and stiff- 
ening under intense heat, a difficulty 
overcome in blends with other fibers. 
Used in a pure state in products not 
requiring frequent pressing such as 
men’s socks, bed blankets, acid- 
resistant clothing and fire-retardant 


draperies , it has also appeared in. 
various blends in women’s suitings . 


and in men’s topcoats. Another wool- 
like fiber is Vicara, a protein product 
introduced four years ago by Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical. It is char- 
acterized by a cashmere-like softness, 
rapid wrinkle recovery, resistance to 
moths and mildew, and _ excellent 
dyeability with other fibers. No spe- 
cial care is required in pressing, but 
like wool it loses strength when wet 
and is therefore being promoted as a 


blending fiber. Combined 50-50 with 
rayon, it is on the market in a sport 
coating, and 50-50 with wool in 
women’s suitings. 

Celcos, a product of Celanese Cor- 
poration, is an acetate carpet fiber 
especially developed for the carpet in- 
dustry, and sales in this field have 
continued to grow. Another Celanese 
fabric, Fortisan, a yarn of exceptional 
strength and dimensional stability, 
has been allocated entirely to military 
purposes as during World War IL. 

Du Pont’s famous wool-like Orlon 
acrylic fiber has one of the best com- 
binations of useful properties such as 
low moisture absorption, wrinkle re- 
sistance, recovery of shape after im- 
mersion in water, rapid drying, 
dimension stability, and high bulk, 
giving its fabrics the feel and appear- 
ance of heavier cloths. Suitings of 
Orlon have found a place in the men’s 
clothing field either as a 100 per cent 
product or in blends with worsted or 
with rayon in tropical weights. 
Women’s suiting materials in Orlon 
blended with rayon and with acetate 
are also being offered. 


Other Products 


Occupying a special place in the 
field of upholstery and window 
screenings, although applications are 
being broadened, is Dow Chemical’s 
Saran, introduced in 1940. It is also 
sold under the trade-name Velon. 
Competitors are the new polyethylene 
fibers Avisco PE, produced by Amer- 
ican Viscose, and Wynene of Nation- 
al Plastics Products. Reeves Bros., 
Inc., manufacturers of a wide line of 
textile products, produces the fiber 
for its own use and sells excess out- 
put under the name Reevon. 

The trend in the production of 
synthetic fibers, fabrics and apparel 
is steadily upward. Present estimates 
for 1958 is fiber output of 500 mil- 
lion pounds (exclusive of rayon) 
compared with 145 million in 1950, 
and production is expected to reach 
750 million pounds by 1960 as manu- 
facturers and the general public be-_ 
come more familiar with the utility 
and quality of the several new fabrics 
combining good appearance with 
durability, economy and convenience. 
Each year, furthermore, additional 
new fibers emerge from chemical and 
textile company laboratories. The 
parade so far has no end. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Continental Can Be 

Stock at 43 appears reasonably 
priced in view of tmproved earnings 
and continuing bright sales outlook. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Restrictions on metal 
will hold physical volume in the first 
half of 1952 well below the like 1951 
period, but it is anticipated that in- 
creased allocations later and the 
heavy backlog of orders will more 
than make up for losses in the first 
six months. Consolidation of op- 
erations is now almost complete with 
the construction of two new metal can 
plants at Auburndale, Florida, and 
Terminal Island, Calif. During the 
past year one metal plant was sold 
at Memphis and all paper container 
plants, at Utica, N. Y., were disposed 
of. Also aiding the 1952 earnings pic- 
ture will be Government orders for 
aircraft parts, machine tools and spe- 
cial containers, with the defense back- 
log already totaling more than $50 
million. 


Elgin National Watch B 

Stock (now 14) constitutes a 
“businessman's commitment.” (Pd. in 
1952, 50c.) Elgin has perfected an 
electronic watch needing neither 
mainspring nor winding, but driven 
by a motor that delivers power at an 
absolutely constant rate. A battery, 
about the size of a lead pencil eraser, 
supplies power, ‘storing energy to 
keep the watch running for over a 
year. It is expected that it will be 
about two years before the new 
models are put on the market, at 
prices in the approximate range of the 
standard winding models. 


General Electric ae 

Now priced at 58, issue constitutes 
a high grade industrial equity. (Pays 
75c qu.) Company’s outstanding re- 
search and engineering facilities con- 
tinue to contribute much to industrial 
progress. Among recent 
12 


develop- 


ments is an electric motor weighing 
only half as much as present models 
producing the same power. Company 
also has introduced a new rubber- 
phenolic varnish which permits manu- 
facture of laminated plastics of almost 
three times the impact strength of 
those applied with ordinary varnishes. 
A new division will build turbine ac- 
cessories for company’s own jet power 
plants as well as others. 


Hamilton Watch C+ 
While shares at 13 yield 7.7% on 
regular $1 div., stock appears fully 
priced in view of unfavorable outlook. 
Watch imports, mainly from Switzer- 
land, reached record proportions in 
1951 stimulated by the retailer buy- 
ing spree after Korea. When the al- 
ready overstocked market was unable 
to absorb these imports, long liquida- 
tion sales and high pressure price 
promotions began and the general 
watch market collapsed. Presently 
watch inventories are heavy, so it is 
not expected that the 1952 
market will differ much from the 
1951 pattern. Meanwhile, Govern- 
ment contracts did not come up to 
expectations due to the delays in the 
receipt of raw materials, the need for 
hard-to-get equipment and the con- 
tinuous changing of specifications. 


watch 


Interlake Iron C+ 

Stock of this largest domestic mer- 
chant iron producer carries risks 
peculiar to the industry; recent price, 
17. (Pays $1.50 an.) Company is 
now in the fifth year of a $35 million 
plant improvement and expansion 
program. Last year $6.3 million was 
spent, bringing the total so far to 
$15.8 million. Although 192 furnace 
operating days were lost last year due 
to relining four of its largest blast 
furnaces, Interlake was able to pro- 
duce 1,091,550 gross tons of pig iron 
vs. 1,112,505 in 1950. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


International Silver B 

Lower prices for this medium grade 
issue reflect declining profits; recent 
price 58. (Pays $1.50 qu.) Sales 
dipped seven per cent last year while 
net declined to $8.40 a share from the 
$13.24 reported in 1950. This de- 
crease in net mainly is attributed to 
Government restrictions on the use 
of such raw materials as steel, copper, 
nickel and zinc. Moreover, curtail- 
ment became more drastic in the latter 
months of the year and at present 
management states ‘‘we are allowed to 
use in copper base alloys only 30 per 
cent of our base period consumption 
and nickel is at an even lower rate 
of allocation.” Under existing con- 
ditions, maintenance of the regular 
quarterly dividend rate does not ap- 
pear assured. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford B+ 

Selling around 36 to yield 5.6% on 
$2 an. payments, stock is @ good 
grade cquity in the auto parts group. 
The $11.3 million spent last year for 
plant improvements, machinery and 
equipment brought to $41.2 million 
Libbey’s postwar construction ex- 
penditures. It entered 1952 with a 
large backlog of armament orders 
consisting mainly of components for 
tanks, aircraft and guns. Shipments 
of military goods last year were small 
compared with expected output for 
the next two years. Company re- 
cently went into production of fiber 
glass at its new Parkersburg, W. Va. 
plant and is now producing life- 
jackets for the armed forces. Earn- 
ings last year equaled $3.01 a share 
vs. $4.82 in 1950. 


Loew's B+- 

Stock at 17 yields 8.8% from the 
regular $1.50 div. Stockholders will 
vote April 29 on a plan to divest the 
corporation of its theatre-operating 
properties, as ordered by the Federal 
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Court. While the company has been 
given several years to comply with 
this order, it feels it would probably 
receive a better price now for any 
theatres sold because of the relatively 
inflated real estate market. The ma- 
jority of the property to be disposed 
of is in New York, and several pieces 
have already been sold for purposes 
other than motion picture houses. 
The separation is not expected to 
bring about any fundamental change 
in operating procedure. 


North American 7” 

Company plans to divest itself of 
its sole utility subsidiary; at 20 stock 
is worth holding for 6% _ return. 
(Pays 30c qu.) Plans for the divest- 
ment of company’s remaining sub- 
sidiary, Union Electric of Missouri, 
are now being studied. Merger of the 
parent with its subsidiary had previ- 
ously been contemplated but this now 
appears impractical because of legal 
and tax difficulties. Last year net 
declined to $1.26 a share from the 
$1.47 reported in 1950, with 19 cents 
per share of this decline due to the 
higher tax rates in effect. (Also FW, 
Dec. 5.) 


“In process of dissolution. 


Ohio Match t 

Stock is a businessman's commit- 
ment, recent price, 18. (Pd. in 751, 
40c.) Company’s annual report, 
just published, discloses for the first 
time that Ohio Match is the owner of 
167,500 shares of Northern Pacific 
Railway, understood to have been ac- 
quired at an average cost of about 
$52 per share. Latter stock recently 
has been selling around 82, making 
Ohio’s block worth some $13.7 mil- 
lion. This is equivalent to about 
$14.50 per share of Ohio Match’s 
own stock. 


TOver-the-counter issues not rated. 


Pure Oil B 

Company's sizable stake in the oil 
and gas industries lends shares specu- 
lative attraction on long term basis; 
recent price, 65. (Pd. $2.50 in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.) Earnings of $7.88 
a share in 1951 were the second high- 
est in company’s history, exceeded 
only by the record net of $9.91 in 
1948. In 1950 profits equaled $7.06 
a share. Company’s gross crude pro- 
duction last year was up 1.8 million 
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barrels to 30.8 million while acreage 
holdings of undeveloped leaseholds 
increased around 25 per cent. Settle- 
ment “in the reasonably near future” 
is expected of the “tidelands” con- 
troversy between the states and the 
Federal Government. The company 
holds important leases in the Gulf 
and an early settlement of this mat- 
ter would permit further exploration 
and development. (Also FW, May 9.) 


Scott Paper A 

Stock (now 52) returns 4.6% 
based on $2.40 an. div. and has 
longer term investment appeal. Taxes, 
price controls and inflation have made 
it “increasingly more difficult to gen- 
erate earnings sufficient to provide 
funds for further expansion.” Never- 
theless, Scott plans to construct a 
$17 million paper mill near the re- 
cently acquired plant of Soundview 
Pulp at Everett, Wash., which “‘in all 
probability will require new finan- 
cing.” In this connection company 
will ask its stockholders on April 24 
to approve an increase in authorized 
common stock from three million to 
five million shares and raise author- 
ized indebtedness from four million 
dollars to $25 million. It can earn 
up to $1.97 before being subjected 
to EPT. (Also FW, Oct. 3.) 


Southern Natural Gas B 

Priced at 49, stock constitutes one 
of the better growth issues in the 
natural gas field. (Pays 62¥Yc qu.) 
Company plans to carry out a $76 
million expansion program which will 
provide natural gas for over 50 com- 
munities in Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida. This program 
also would make available a consid- 
erably larger supply of gas to all the 
84 communities served by the system. 
The three-year project should in- 
crease the capacity of the system by 
some 350 million c. f. a day and re- 
sult in a total capacity in excess of 
one billion c. f. daily. Of course, ac- 
tual work on this program will not 
commence until the FPC permits a 
sufficient hike in present rates as to 
warrant the large investment neces- 
sary for these new facilities. (Also 


FW, Jan. 23.) 


Texas Company o 
Stock is of investment quality; re- 


cent price, 56. (Pd. $3.05 in 1951; 





pd. 1950, $3.25.) Although demand 
tor petroleum products is expected io 
hold up well this year, management 
regards outlook as somewhat uncer- 
tain as “‘with present controlled prices, 
increased taxes, higher payrolls and 
other expenses, the company may be 
faced with lower earnings in 1952.” 
However, Canadian operations con- 
tinue to grow and company’s sub- 
sidiary, Texaco Exploration Com- 
pany, has been having considerable 
success in its aggressive leasing, ex- 
ploration and development program 
in Western Canada. At the close of 
1951 Texas held around three million 
acres of leases and Crown reserva- 
tions in Canada. 


Union Bag & Paper B 

Now selling around 47, stock is a 
business cycle issue. (Pays 75c quit.) 
Around $9 million of the $12 million 
capital expenditures last year was 
used for plant and equipment with 
the remainder used to buy woodlands. 
Woodlands held in fee or under lease 
and contract, including recent acqui- 
sitions, total more than 800,000 acres. 
A new method for making wood pulp 
from hardwood trees enables Union 
to process gumwood and other hard- 
wood species which formerly were 
regarded as largely useless. Income 
in 1952 is expected to be swelled by 
more than $500,000 through a tax 
refund claimed for 1940 through 
1945. EPT base is around $5.34 a 
share. (Also FW, Jan. 2.) 


United Fruit A 

Stock (now 60) continues to merit 
an investment rating and long term 
commitments need not be disturbed. 
(Pd. thus far in 1952, $2; pd. 1951, 
$4.50.) Operations have been re- 
sumed on .the Guatemalan banana 
plantations after the reinstatement of 
4,000 workers who were dismissed 
last September. The present wage 
scale of $1.36 a day will be continued 
for the next three years and United 
will pay $650,000 in salary arrears 
in three instalments. The company 
has been granted the right to cancel 
work contracts whenever banana pro- 
duction- costs increase. United has 
also received a government guarantee 
of labor stability and because of this 
will rehabilitate its destroyed planta- 
tions at a cost of about $25 million. 


(Also FW, Mar. 12.) 
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Transit Companies 


Face Drab Outlook 


Rising costs and declining traffic have created serious 


problems for the privately-managed lines. With no solu- 


tion in sight, shares occupy a highly speculative position 


By Freeman Cleaves 


ransit traffic in the United 

States has declined precipitously 
since the war, with automobile regis- 
trations on the increase. The effect 
of the automobile has been greatest 
in the smaller cities, as indicated by 
the accompanying chart. In cities of 
more than one million people the rela- 
tive decline has been much less but 
it nevertheless has been almost con- 
stantly downward. Since the automo- 
bile offers less competition in heavily- 
trafficked big city areas, a part of the 
decline must be attributed to the high- 
er fares. Traffic bottlenecks also play 
a part. Many people prefer to walk 
a few blocks than to take a bus which 
has to wait for traffic lights and for 
other vehicles to get out of the way. 

The number of passengers carried 
by 350 operating companies reporting 
to the American Transit Association 
has declined 30.7 per cent since 1946, 
while vehicle miles were 10.3 per cent 
less last year than five years earlier. 
Statistics of 35 publicly-managed sys- 
tems (not including New York) are 
contained in the record. 

Public ownership is of course no 
panacea, since with the profit motive 
absent, inefficiencies creep in. The 
transit systems in New York, Detroit, 
San Francisco and Boston, all city 
owned and operated, have been losing 
money while those in Cleveland and 
Seattle are doing little better than 
breaking even. The Chicago Transit 
Authority, which acquired the city’s 
bankrupt private properties in 1947, 
has been reporting surpluses on fares 
raised to 18 cents for subway and ele- 
vated lines, and 17 cents for surface 
cars. This compares with ten cents 
and nine cents previously. In Chi- 
cago, fares are increased automatical- 
ly, under the law, in order that bond 
interest payments may be met. Un- 
like most large cities, Chicago suffers 
14 
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from automobile competition to quite 
a large degree inasmuch as workers 
in the Loop find plenty of parking 
space under elevated Michigan Ave- 
nue. So now they are talking about 
boosting fares again. 

Some of the privately-operated 
companies, in contrast, have been do- 
ing much better. Without taking a 
cent from taxpayers’ pockets, Capital 
Transit of Washington, D. C., 
boosted its dividend from 75 cents to 
$1.00 last year on a sharp gain in net 
while St. Louis Public Service also 
paid $1.00 compared with 50 cents in 





1950. New York City Omnibus, op- 
erating on a ten-cent fare, did con- 
siderably better last year and paid 
stockholders $2.50 per share after 
omitting payments from 1948 through 
1950. Philadelphia Transportation 
got out of the red and paid out $1.00 
on per-share earnings of $1.17. 

Good earnings were also reported 
by the Cincinnati Street Railway, by 
Los Angeles Transportation and Na- 
tional City Lines which continued 
dividend payments in the same 
amount as in the previous year. Bal- 
timore Transit had a small net income 
(vs. a 1950 deficit), but it was in- 
sufficient to meet preferred dividends, 
leaving a deficit on the common stock. 
Third Avenue Transit of New York 
City did better than in the previous 
year, but this line has been operating 
at a deficit for years. Twin City 
Rapid Transit of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul continued to lose ground to 
competition from private automobiles. 

It is still possible, therefore, for 
efficiently-managed lines covering 
some of our larger cities to show a 
profit in the face of a decline for the 
industry as a whole. Fares in some 
instances—in Washington, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles and Philadelphia—were 
generally 15 cents. In St. Louis, rid- 
ers pay 17 cents, in Cincinnati, 16. 
But this does not mean that operating 
conditions are easy; on the contrary, 
costs of all kinds have been on the 
increase, and if expenses keep rising 
a still higher fare if obtained might 
result in diminishing results. 

In Philadelphia an_ everlasting 
wrangle is encountered with the 
municipal authorities over fare in- 
creases. Following an operating loss 
in both January and February, the 
company asked permission to elimi- 
nate its three-for-40-cents token rate 
but the city has filed a formal protest, 


Fiscal Review of the Transit Companies 


-—— Revenues, 

(Millions) e——Earned Per Share—, -Dividends— Recent 

Company 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Baltimore Transit... $24.5 $23.4 $24:3 D$6.67D$10.48D$5.09 None None 4 
Capital Transit..... 28.4 27.4 288 0.34 0.94 1.49 $0.75 $1.00 14 
Cincinnati St. Rwy.. 13.5 13.0 N.R. 0.84 0.19 0.32 0.25 0.25 6 
Los Angeles Trans.. 24.8 22.1 a16.7 0.84 0.51 a0.39 0.50 0.50 6 
National City Lines. 30.8 28.8 a22.9 1.75 1.90 al.21 1.00 1.00 10 
N. Y. C. Omnibus.. 18.9 19.4 a17.7 0.29 0.74 a2.06 None 2.50 16 
Omnibus Corp es 17.3 169 a12.9 0.81 0.43 a0.04 1.00 1.00 10 

Phila. Transp’n..... 63.4 64.9 71.2 Nil D1.49 1.17 None 1.00 5% 
St. Louis Pub. Svc.. 26.6 246 26.0 0.48 0.41 0.35 0.50 1.00 9 

Third Ave, Transit. 25.6 26.7 28.9 D27.30 D20.66D13.44 None None 3% 
Twin City Rap. Tr.. 18.6 18.3 181 D441 D060 D1.74 None None © 





a—Nine months. D—Deficit. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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asking for suspension of the proposed 
new tariff for six months pending a 
hearing. Hostile civic authorities can 
usually gain postponements of undue 
length, and these waiting periods are 
always costly. Any increases granted 
can hardly be retroactive. 

In view of adverse underlying con- 
ditions which tax the ingenuity and 





resources of private management, few 
industry groups are as speculative as 
the transit companies.. Politics and 
labor strife are rampant and the gen- 
eral public seldom gets a clear view 
of actual conditions. Heavy fran- 
chise taxes are still levied despite the 
fact that the private automobile (with 
registrations soaring over 40 million) 





is a real competitor since in many 
communities every new car takes an 
average of two passengers from tran- 
sit companies. 

For the cautious investor, transit 
company stocks offer little appeal al- 
though they are frequently found in 
portfolios owing to inheritances from 
past generations. 


Another Good Year For International Nickel 


Increased output and full effect of higher metal prices 


suggest earnings in 1952 will top 1951 net of $4.18 per 


share. Stock is one of the soundest in the metal group 


nternational Nickel’s sales, earn- 
] ings and dividend payments 
reached record high levels last year, 
and from current indications 1952 is 
likely to set still new records. While 
Nickel’s common stock showed some 
reflection, marketwise, of the situa- 
tion and outlook it hardly can be re- 
garded as having emerged from the 
group of laggard stocks with which it 
has kept company for several years. 

At last year’s high of 423@ (just 
under ten times earnings) the issue 
was still a half-point under its 1946 
best, which was 22.5 times that year’s 
earnings. Net in 1951 more than 
doubled the results for that earlier 
year, and last year dividends totaling 
$2.60 per share—to yield 6.1 per cent 
at the year’s peak price—compared 
with but $1.60 per share in 1946, 
which provided a return of but 3.7 
per cent. 

To make a further comparison, 
and one which emphasizes how com- 
pletely investor evaluation of the is- 
sue has switched from over-optimism 
to over-caution Nickel, earning $3.32 
per share back in 1937, sold at an 
all-time high of 7834, which was 23.6 
times earnings, and returned but 2.9 
per cent at the year’s top. Or one 
can go back to 1929 when the shares 
sold at more than 50 times earnings. 

From all of this, the mind should 
rest easily on the conclusion that even 
today, with the stock selling around 
45, it is far from over-valued, particu- 
larly when it is considered that the 
issue is one of the soundest in the 
metal mining group. It is not un- 
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usual to find inactive issues _per- 
sistently undervalued, but Nickel is 
widely held and for years has been 
looked upon as a market leader. The 
company occupies a strategic position 
in the world’s economy, in that it 
normally accounts for more than 80 
per cent of the world’s nickel output. 
is one of the leading producers of 
copper, and in addition turns out 
platinum, gold, silver, cobalt and 
other metals. 

Capital outlays for a broad pro- 
gram of expansion have been financed 
out of earnings, yet the company has 
held to a generous dividend policy. 
It has consistently maintained a 
strong financial position. In 1951 
capital expenditures reached an all- 





International Nickel 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends -Price Range-~ 
1932.. N.R. D$0.14 None 121%44— 3% 
1937.. $134.5 3.32 $2.25 7834—37 
1938.. 107.2 2.09 200 57%—36% 
1939.. 1265 2.39 2.00  553%4—35 
1940.. 143.7 2.31 2.00  387%—193% 
1941.. 169.7 222 200 31%—23 
1942.. 169.6 2.15 2.00 30%—24% 
1943.. 170.5 2.00 200 36%—25 
1944.. 170.0 1.71 160 32%—25% 


1945.. 1481 1.58 160  39%—28% 


1946.. 133.1 1.90 160 427%—28% 
1947.. 166.4 2.17 2.00 367%—25% 
1948.. 1970 2.55 2.00 34%—24% 
1949.. 182.8 2.08 2.00 31%4—25% 
1950.. 2281 3.21 2.00 36%—25% 
1951.. 2868 418 260  423%.—31% 
| Me a0.50 b48%—42 





*In U. S. funds, subject to 15 per cent 
Canadian non-resident tax. a—Paid March 20. 
b—To March 26. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. 


time record of $23.7 million, but the 
company had new funds available 
amounting to $33.9 million, consisting 
of $23.0 million undistributed net 
earnings, $9.1 million from deprecia- 
tion and depletion set-asides and $1.8 
million received for its former Fin- 
land properties, leaving $10.1 million 
to be added to working capital which 
at the year-end showed a gain of 
$15.6 million over December 31, 
1950. The other additions to work- 
ing capital accrued from foreign ex- 
change adjustments, provisions for 


insurance, operating reserves and 
small reductions in miscellaneous 
assets. 


Capital expenditures exceeding $20 
million have been scheduled for 1952. 
The unprecedented capital expendi- 
tures of the past several years reflect 
the necessity for treating larger quan- 
tities of ore from underground, and 
the need to modernize production 
methods because of increases in costs. 

Nickel’s deliveries of nickel in all 
forms showed a decline in 1951 to 
243.9 million pounds, vs. 256.4 mil- 
lion pounds in 1950. Actual produc- 
tion of the metal increased, the 
reason for the seeming anomaly being 
that in 1950 the company had sub- 
stantial inventories on which to draw, 
while it had none last year. The en- 
tire year’s output of new nickel was 
delivered, leaving virtually no reserve 
to carry over. Copper output of 237 
million pounds showed a gain of 11 
per cent over the 1950 output of 213 
million pounds, platinum metal de- 
liveries rose more than 40 per cent to 
375,438 ounces, gold increased 1,500 
ounces to 38,016 ounces and silver 
sales of 1.03 million ounces exceeded 

i950 by 70,000 ounces. 

During 1951, Nickel 
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Has a Donald C. Cook, suc- 
Man's Job cessor to Harry Mc- 
Ahead Donald as the chairman 


of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, has a man- 
sized job cut out for him, but one 
that is well within his capabilities. 
Those familiar with his background 
say he will make a good top man for 
this important Federal agency which 
serves as a watchdog over the oper- 
ations of the financial market. 

One of the important tasks which 
Mr. Cook already has indicated a 
desire to tackle involves simplification 
of the registration statements re- 
quired by the SEC when a corpora- 
tion files a new security offering. Mr. 
Cook undoubtedly will give serious 
consideration also to the frequent 
charge that the prospectus presently 
prepared for the public in connection 
with a new issue is cumbersome and 
difficult to understand. Although the 
prospectus is intended to give in- 
vestors pertinent facts about a new 
offering, it is so involved that few 
persons ever read one thoroughly. 
The ones who benefit the most from 
such complicated statements are the 
lawyers, since they draw substantial 
fees for preparing them. These re- 
ports could well be simplified to make 
it easier for the average investor to 
digest the information they contain. 

Another reform that is urged upon 
the Commission, and which deserves 
the attention of Mr. Cook, is the 
shortening of the waiting period be- 
tween the time a new security is listed 
and the date of the public offering by 
the investment houses. Under present 
regulations, the waiting period is so 
long that frequently the best market- 
ing period for the issue is lost. 

There is considerable deserved op- 
position to the proposed schedule of 
taxes or “fees” which the Commission 
would levy on brokers, investment 
counselors and certain registered 
16 


corporations as a means of helping to 


meet its operating expenses. It will 
be interesting to see how the new 
SEC chairman will handle the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Cook’s appointment has met 
with general approval, and we wish 
him success in his latest, most im- 
portant job. 


Even the A common fetish enter- 
Insiders tained by a considerable 

number of persons is 
Go Broke 


that the “insiders” have 
an advantage over others in making 
profits in the stock market. They 
supposedly have access to information 
which places them in a more favored 
position than the average individual. 
3ut this is not true—as is revealed 
by countless incidents concerning 1n- 
dividuals who suffered severe losses 
for having followed the advice of the 
tipsters. Tips in the stock market are 
not dissimilar to those in horse racing. 
Some of the most astute stock market 
traders have themselves gone broke 
even though they had every facility 
to obtain speculative information. 

An excellent example of this is 
furnished by what has happened to a 
broker who once could count his 
wealth in the millions. He is the late 
Benjamin Block, whose stock hold- 
ings were recently revealed by a New 
York Surrogate’s Court to be entirely 
without value. Although his estate 
included substantial holdings of 27 
stocks, none were worth the paper 
they were printed upon. 

This is the record of a man who at 
one time owned the Kentucky Derby 
winner Morvich. More important, of 
course, is the fact that in his lifetime 
he handled the enormous trading vol- 
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ume of William C. Durant, who him- 
self was as skilled as a stock market 
operator as he was as a mogul of 
General Motors. Yet Durant went 
broke, as did another great stock 
market operator, Jesse Livermore. 
And so also ended the career of still 
another outstanding manipulator of 
days gone by, James R. Keene. 

All this only goes to prove that 
insiders aren't always in the know. 

The investor who avoids tips and 
sticks to the stocks of corporations 
with established earnings and divi- 
dend records will be a hundred times 
better off than he who, like the but- 
terfly, chases wildly about. 


Personal A glance at the reports 
Debt on personal indebted- 
, ness in the nation 
seit shows that it has in- 


creased substantially in the past few 
years. Like the public debt, which 
has skyrocketed under the New and 
Fair Deal administrations, personal 
debt has increased sharply as the 
people try to keep abreast of the times 
and the rising cost of living. 

This continuous process of going 
into debt to meet current expenses 
cannot go on indefinitely without in- 
viting undue risk. 

Yet, an individual can hardly be 
blamed for borrowing money in or- 
der to meet household expenses and 
other urgent expenditures when he is 
driven to do so by the exorbitant bur- 
dens placed upon his shoulders by 
high Government taxes. 

What has happened in this land of 
opportunity is that the spendthrifts 
have been permitted to take hold of 
the Government. And the people 
have themselves lost sight of the fun- 
damental principle of thrift which 
once guided all important decisions. 
Benjamin Franklin’s maxim that a 
penny saved is a penny earned ap- 
parently means little today. 
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Just a 
shadow 
of its 
future self! 


You can see it coming. The good 
























word is out! Wherever men gather 
—the talk is of a new kind of suit 
comfort—and the words “year-round 
rayons are on every lip. Men’s stores are 
feeling the effect. These new suits are 
building fast in popularity from a standing 
start—practically walking off the racks . . . and 
into many a “best dressed” wardrobe. 






Why all the commotion? Rayon suits offer men the 

looks, the wearability, the value they want. Subtle 
effects in color, pattern and tailoring qualities never 
before attainable in medium priced clothing are now 
available. What’s more, these suits are as easy to wear as 
they are easy on the eyes. That’s because of rayon’s basic 
adaptability. Here is the fiber that lends itself perfectly to the 


weaves that retain body heat without excess weight. 






But only these suits can tell the real story of the quality they offer. 
Step into your favorite shop and look them over! 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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Farmer? 


Lawyer? 


Merchant? 


In 1852...7 out of 10 babies grew up to be farmers. 
In 1952 ...it is less than 2 out of 10. Mechanized 


farming has led the way to this change! 


Here’s your strong and husky young American, 1952 
style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his future. 
But, when the time for picking a job comes along, he 
can thank mechanized farming for his greatly broad- 
ened freedom of choice. 

Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a greater 
choice in the kind of work we do. Once, nearly all 
Americans were farmers. Today, less than two out of 
ten of us are needed to provide our nation’s food. 

That’s where International Harvester comes in. For 
120 years our business has been the development of 
mechanized farm equipment. Three-fourths of all 
products we manufacture today are used in rural 
areas. They help farmers produce more, in less time, 
with less effort. And they make farm life itself more 
satisfying and rewarding than ever before. 

Mechanized farming—using products such as Har- 


vester builds—has led the way in making us the best- 
fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last year, 29 
per cent more food and fiber were produced than in 
1941. That’s quite a record . . . especially since there 
were 4 million fewer people on farms in 1951 than 
ten years ago. 

Yes ...as fewer of us are needed on farms — more 
of us can choose other vocations essential to our na- 
tional well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers... 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 


‘also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs . . . what- 


ever they wish. The choice is theirs. 


That’s a big and vital contribution of mechanized 
farming. 
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Builders of products that pay for themselves in use . . . 
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Unusual diversity of influences affecting specific industry 


groups makes medium term movements of the stock market as 


a whole relatively meaningless. This condition will continue 


The existence of cross-currents within the 
stock market under practically all conditions is well 
known. It is doubtful that there has ever been a 
time when all issues unanimously advanced or de- 
clined, and thus a statement that “the market” has 
gone up or down during some stated period is 
universally recognized as an unavoidable over-sim- 
plification. Most of the time, particularly when a 
strong rally or violent dip is in progress, the error 
involved in any such statement is small, and if the 
recognized market averages are advancing the in- 
vestor has a right to expect his individual holdings 
to do the same. 


In recent months, however, some groups— 
most notably the oils—have persistently risen 
while others have almost as persistently declined. 
Since the beginning of March, these conflicting 
trends have been so nearly in balance that “the 
market” has made almost no progress in either 
direction. An extreme example of divergence even 
within one group is provided by the daily rail index 
computed by Standard & Poor’s. This organization 
points out that though the index recently equaled 
its February 1951 top, 16 of the 20 issues compris- 
ing it are well below their earlier highs; however, 
the shares of Atlantic Coast Line and three roads 
with substantial oil interests are far enough above 
their 1951 peaks to lend the entire index the illusion 
of parity with this level. 


Under such circumstances, the action of the 
market as a whole means little. The divergent ac- 
tion of industrial groups stems, of course, from the 
vast inter-industry differences in demand trends, 
permitted level of activity, tax liability, cost-price re- 
lationships and other factors determining earnings 
and hence stock prices. The almost unprecedented 
extent of these differences is forcibly illustrated by 
a recent compilation of 1951 vs. 1950 earnings by 
groups, showing substantial gains for the airline, 
oil, rubber and sugar industries, large declines for 
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floor covering, aircraft manufacturing, automotive, 
radio and television, grocery, textile and depart- 
ment store concerns, and results for other lines 
ranging widely between these extremes. 


No early end is in sight for this condition of 
prosperity existing side by side with depression. 
But the identity of the prosperous and depressed 
groups is subject to rapid change. Television manu- 
facturers, for instance, have little to cheer about at 
the moment, but if the FCC ends its long freeze on 
new TV stations the industry’s position (though 


‘not, of course, its current earnings) will change 


overnight. Similarly, there are some indications— 
still not too definite—that the worst is over for the 
textile and department store units which have had 
such slim pickings for the past year. 


The possibility of avoiding a steel strike ap- 
pears small at present, but if this disaster can be 
averted there should be a very decided change for 
the better in the fortunes of the automobile and 
other consumer durable goods industries. Third 
quarter metal allotments to these groups, just an- 
nounced, are much more generous than those cur- 
rently in force, and unless the picture changes as 
a result of all-out war or a steel strike it is probable 
that these will be revised upward before July and 
that fourth quarter supplies will be even larger. 


Accordingly, investors should not be deluded 
by the apparent sidewise movement of market aver- 
ages into the belief that they can ignore the market 
until it starts doing something, one way or the 
other. Some segments of it are doing something 
significant every day. The numerous sharp move- 
ments of one group relative to another provide fre- 
quent opportunities to transfer from overvalued 
issues, or those with a dubious outlook, into stocks 
of good quality providing attractive yields from 
dividends which are likely to be maintained. 

Written March 27, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Utility Prospects 

The electric utility industry did more business 
last year than ever before, ‘with gross revenues 
rising ten per cent to just under $5 billion. Earn- 
ings, however, dipped slightly (about two per cent ) 
for the first time since 1942. The downturn comes 
at a time when the industry is preparing to spend 
about $2.75 billion on 1952 expansion, or about 
$500 million more than in 1951. 

As a result, many companies are seeking rate 
increases—some for the first time in 25 years or 
more. Regulatory bodies have been showing a more 
cooperative attitude of late and some increases 
should be approved in the months ahead. In any 
event. the industry will have the benefit all of this 
year of the repeal of the 3% per cent Federal excise 
tax on residential sales, whereas last year’s opera- 
tions did not reflect elimination of this tax until 
November 1. Water flow was far below normal last 
year, necessitating increased dependence on higher- 
cost steam plants, and a recurrence of this condition 
is unlikely. 

Electricity is one of the few items in the con- 
sumer’s budget that is cheaper than prewar; the 
average cost of 100 kilowatt-hours of residential 
electricity was $3.98 in 1941 and only $3.74 in 
1951. Average 1951 residential consumption 
reached a new high of 2,000 kilowatt-hours, and the 
United States produced an estimated 43 per cent 
of world electric power compared with ten per cent 
by Soviet Russia. 


Larger Metal Quotas 


Because of the arms program stretch-out, metal 
allotments for the third quarter will be raised even 
though no great increase in the over-all supply is 
looked for, with the exception of aluminum. Biggest 
increase is 253,000 more tons of steel to auto- 
mobile and truck manufacturers, an amount de- 
signed to effect output of 1.05 million cars and 
270.000 commercial vehicles. Estimated passenger 
‘car production in the first quarter was 984,000 
units. 22,000 less than allowed. Other consumer 
durable goods producers have been allotted 125,000 
more tons of steel, with the increase amounting to 
689,000 tons. 

Copper allotments are up 50 million pounds with 
some 10 million extra going to the electrical equip- 
ment industry, eight million to consumer durables, 
8.5 million to building materials, five million for 
communications equipment, and four million each 
to general components and general industrial equip- 
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ment. Aluminum allotments are being increased 
56.5 million pounds, 21 million of which will go to 
consumer durables producers and 20 million to 
building material suppliers. But new primary facili- 
ties coming into production are expected to increase 
the available aluminum supply by some 70 million 
pounds compared with second quarter output. Since 
consumer durable goods are facing a buyers’ mar- 
ket, increased output in some lines will be put to 
the test. 


Steel for Oil Program 


With the approval of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, which has allotted 200,000 more tons 
of steel than originally proposed, the petroleum in- 
dustry has broadened its third quarter domestic 
expansion program. The change will increase basic 
refinery facilities by a daily rate (annual basis) 
of 475,000 barrels. Until now the program was 
aimed at an increase of 330,000 barrels daily. New 
well drilling, however, has been cut back by DPA 
from 55,000 to 53,000 wells (in 1951 about 45,000 
wells were completed), but the industry is prepar- 
ing an appeal against the cutback. 


Tire Inventories Rise 

Manufacturers’ inventories of passenger car tires 
rose 16 per cent during January to 8.07 million 
vs. the 1951 low of 2.06 million on March 31. 
The accumulation was in the face of a 54 per 
cent jump in shipments to 6.27 million casings 
in January against 4.88 million in December. The 
all-time high of 10.4 million tires was set in May 
1950. : 

‘ The rise from last year’s low points has taken 
place mainly since the end of August when tire 
stocks stood at 2.97 million. With the United States 
no longer dependent on foreign grown rubber, and 
the Government gradually bowing out of the rubber 
picture, manufacturers have been building stocks in 
anticipation of replacement demand for 45 million 
tires this year and for 17 million more for new 
equipment. While tire sales volume promises to top 
1951, the introduction of lower-priced second line 
tires may reduce the total of dollar sales, while in- 
creased costs are expected to cut somewhat into 
manufacturers’ profits. 


Whiskey Sales Slump 


Dwindling sales of whiskey, and a rise in bonded 
warehouse stocks to the all-time peak of 756,410,000 
gallons, are causing concern in distilling and dis- 
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tributing circles. State tax gatherers also are suffer- 
ing acute headaches because of the sales drop, which 
they generally attribute to the additional Federal tax 
of $1.50 per gallon, effective since last November 1, 
and to increased state taxes as well. Apparently the 
“revenooers” now realize that they have collided 
head-on with the law of diminishing returns. With 
warehouses taxed to capacity, distillers have cut 
output to about replacement levels—January pro- 
duction of 9.5 million gallons compared with 20.2 
million gallons in January 1951. As yet there has 
been no dumping of excess stocks, possibly because 
they are held mainly by strong companies. But 
weaker holders may yet consider it necessary to 
bottle whiskey under any label just to get it out 
of the barrels. 


Smaller Short Interest 


The sharpest monthly decline in short positions 
since the outbreak of the Korean war reduced the 
outstanding March 14 short interest to 2.2 million 
shares, 300,356 shares less than a month earlier. 
The current total is the smallest since December 15, 
1950. Bear positions in railroad shares generally 
declined, although there was an increase in some 
individual stocks which have enjoyed exceptional 
market strength recently, such as Northern Pacific. 
Automotive stocks also showed declines in short 
interest positions, as did most steel issues. On 
March 14, a short interest of 5,000 shares or more 
existed in about seven per cent of the 1,505 issues 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Bakers’ Sales High 


Sales of the leading bread bakers are expected 
to continue near the peak level of 1951, with good 
possibilities of larger cake sales as consumer income 
rises. The earnings outlook, however, is less favor- 


able. Each of the four leading bread bakers reported 
lower net income last year, and significant improve- 
ment is unlikely unless some price relief is granted 
by OPS. A recent joint study by the Grocery Manu- 
facturers Association and the National Grange 
shows that in the early part of 1951 the average 
price of a loaf of bread throughout the United 
States was 16.3 cents; this compares with 9.5 cents 
in 1945 before prices were decontrolled. Only 54 
per cent of the retail price is retained by the baker 
(covering baking, wrapping and delivery costs) ; 
the farmer’s share amounts to about 20 per cent. 
mainly representing the cost of wheat. Of the bal- 
ance, 16 per cent is retained by retailers and ten per 
cent goes for miscellaneous costs. 


Corporate News 

American Home Products’ sales for 1951 were 
$192.4 million vs. $164.3 million in 1950. 

Standard Oil of California’s pipeline subsidiary 
will build a 330-mile oil products pipeline—Salt 
Lake City to Boise, Idaho—to cost $8 million. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber’s first quarter sales were 
$224 million vs. $211 million a year ago. 

Dow Chemical has placed in operation a new 
magnesium rolling and fabricating mill at Madison. 
Iil.; full production may be attained early in 1953. 

General American Transportation’s gross last 
year was $119.3 million vs. $87.7 million in 1950. 

Phelps Dodge stockholders vote April 15 on a 
2-for-1 stock split; American Seating stockholders 

‘ vote April 16 on a 2-for-1 split. 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace and Maremont Auto- 
motive Products stockholders vote April 25 on pro- 
posed merger. 

American Machine & Foundry is considering a 
plan for exchange of its shares for the stock of 
International Cigar Machinery. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67.......... 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975.. 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 106 3.85 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 95 3.15 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SUBS. csusaces socks xen e een en bee 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 36, 1977....c0cc000. 95 3.30 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 93 3.02 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963.... 104 4.05 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 92 3.25 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970 102 3.17 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974.... 102 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum. ............ 53 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 103 4.37 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 87 S75 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—~ —Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.06 $2.99 37 


Dow Chemical ........ 2.40 *1.20 b3.16 b2.52 107 
El Paso Natural Gas... 160 040 2.33 3.14 36 
General Electric ...... 285 150 601 4.79 58 
General Foods ........ 2.40 0.60 c3.03 c2.22 42 
Int’l Business Machines *4: *1.00 11.48 9.61 190 
Pacific Lighting ....... 3.00 9.75 588 3.36 52 


Standard Oil of Calif.. 2.60 0.75 5.26 605 54 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 0.50 4.31 3.61 61 





United Biscuit ........ 160 050 492 435 34 
*Alse paid stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


-Dividends— *Indi- 

aid Paid Recent cated 

Y: 1951 1952 Price Yield 

American Stores ............: $2.00 $1.00 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel........... 9.00 450 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 280 060 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 050 34 5.9 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 56 
NG Gs BUS Shdaddssnseecnss 3.00 150 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 400 100 54 74 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 300 2.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores....... 180 045 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 200 100 35 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 150 0.37% 30 5.0 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200.053 % 4&7 
a ene 240 060 32 7.5 
a 1.80 050 39 4.6 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 200 100 35 5.7 
I UE is cxtaedeuennees 2.25 050 40 5.6 
NG TONS iv icnndtarceesss 3.05 0.65 57 55 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 52 7.7 
Union Pacific R.R............. 600 3.50 116 5.2 
SE BON cc bndntecwndouees 450 200 59 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 28 6.6 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~ Earnings Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$3.65 c$1.34 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 400 1.00 12.15 10.43 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 050 7.08 436 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.20 1.18 106 16 
Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 5.87 5.91 36 


Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 1.50 ¢8.38 e12.27 58 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 583 4.11 31 
GeneralAmer.Transport. 3.50 0.75 495 5.76 56 
General Motors ....... 4.00 100 938 564 53 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 38 


Kennecott Copper .... 6.00 125 815 844 76 
Mathieson Chemical .. 1.70 050 3.32 3.56 46 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 1.00 843 9.18 71 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 050 7.26 4.10 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 050 4.72 536 33. 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 2.15 0.50 3.62 c4.19 47 
ia Se ren) eee 3.00 0.75 7.29 608 39 
West Penn. Electric... 2.00 0.50 3.49 2.97 31 





c—Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. g—Three months 
ended january 31 of following year. 
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Washington Newsletter 





A little known tale about a Schering Corporation prod- 


uct—Everbody claims 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Attor- 
ney General recently told the House 
Appropriations Committe a_ story 
about Schering Corporation which is 
more colorful than most of the in- 
formation included in the prospectus. 
Schering had developed a hormone 
product, progesterone. Government 
policy required that the company li- 
cense other companies under its pat- 
ents. Licenses were issued, among 
others, to Glidden Company and to 
a Mexican concern, Chemicals Spe- 
cialties. 

To make progesterone, two raw 
materials were needed: one of them a 
by-product of Glidden processes and 
the other an extract from a Mexican 
root. Schering negotiated to buy the 
root, but just as shipments from 
Mexico were about ready, the Mexi- 
can Government put an embargo on 
exports. The Attorney General said 
the Schering management had its own 
ideas about who arranged for the ex- 
port ban. Outside of Mexico, there’s 
practically no supply. 

Since that time, he added, the pro- 
duction by Schering has dropped sub- 
stantially. The company buys the 
bulk of its own supplies from others, 
including Glidden and Chemicals 
Specialties, which hold licenses to its 
patent. The Department can’t bring 
an anti-trust suit in Mexico, and so 
the company was stuck. After that 
experience, Schering management, 
supported by the Alien Property 
Custodian, felt reluctant about grant- 
ing licenses. 


The Justice Department is now 
negotiating with a Swiss concern, I. 
G. Chemie, for definition of its inter- 
est in General Aniline, as a result of 
which Aniline stock may be sold. The 
Department is ready to accept part 
of Chemie’s holdings as legitimate 
and not a cloak for old Nazi money. 
Evidently, negotiations involve how 
much should be paid to the Swiss. 
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credit for 


curbing _ inflation 


The Department of Agriculture 
is under continual pressure from farm 
state Congressmen to give firmer 
price support to the various crops. 
Declines in retail food prices have not 
been as great as those in unprocessed 
farm goods. The farmers are not de- 
manding that they get top inflation 
prices, but once more are flinging the 
word “parity” around. 

There are frequent hints that if 
prices don’t go up, 1952 production 
will be reduced. So, the Department 
is advised to announce that it will pay 
so much for hogs, so much for various 
other commodities. - 

There’s similar pressure on the 
Department with respect to cotton 
prices. It’s suggested by Congress- 
men that the 16 million bales pro- 
posed by the Department won’t be 
forthcoming at present price: levels. 
So far, the Department’s answer has 
been that it’s better to take the risk 
of a short crop. It’s an answer which 
doesn’t satisfy Congressmen. 


It’s now estimated that the anti- 
trust suit against the great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company will go to 
trial some time next fall. To date, 
there’s been a series of technical mo- 
tions, replies, etc. Meanwhile, the 
Court calendar is far behind. 


Almost every agency in Wash- 
ington tries to claim credit for having 
stopped the inflation. The OPS, it’s 
to be recalled, had set its original 
ceilings at the top of the market, 
keeping them there when prices re- 
ceded. At the time, agency spokes- 
men were generally apologetic. If 
they got rough, they cogently pointed 
out, Congress might turn on them. 

As a matter of good public rela- 
tions, it was later decided to assert 
that declining prices had resulted 
from controls, rather than to apolo- 
gize for being ineffective. But, there 
was no way to clinch the argument. 


The Reserve Board had put the Gov- 
ernment bond market on its own; 
NPA had deprived various producers 
of materials; other agencies had im- 
posed their own special restrictions. 

Indirectly, even Keyserling seems 
to claim credit. The decline in prices, 
he testified, was the result of the en- 
tire Government policy. Entire poli- 
cies are his province, with the com- 
ponents farmed out, as it were. Yet, 
Keyserling never strongly backed any 
of the controls taken individually. 


The hearings on credit policy are 
interesting, without being politically 
important. Whatever his personal at- 
titudes, Patman acts like an impartial 
chairman. He doesn’t do a great deal 
of questioning himself, as the printed 
record will show. It will be a difficult 
record, incidentally, from which to 
draw firm conclusions. 


Probably because of Senate pres- 
sure, American negotiators at the 
London conference on German debt 
are not giving preference to the so 
called “standstill credits,” held by 
commercial banks, especially in Eng- 
land. So far, they've been demanding 
equal payments on the short and long 
term arrears. 

The English bankers have been 
arguing that the standstill payments 
must be met 100 per cent; otherwise, 
Germany won’t get ordinary shipping 
credits. Such an argument might 
once have been valid. At present, 
however, private bankers are not the 
exclusive source for such funds. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 











HIGH RETURN 
By taking advantage of 
Opportunities uncovered 
by Research 


Using a yardstick of relative fu- 
ture values to buy stocks which 
are underpriced and to sell stocks 
which are overvalued and have 
considerable risk. 
For details of our unique 
plan of investing and our 
record, write on your per- 
sonal or business stationery. 


NEERGAARD, MILLER & Co. 
Established 1923 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Advisers 
44 Wall Street New York 
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Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking -to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 

Analyze the portfolio already established; 
Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 


—_—— 


it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 

(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 

(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 

(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 

(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 

(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 

person, by mail, or by wire, regarding any 

investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 
BSRRERSSERSEREERERRERSERSRESRERR ESP eeeeer 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 
My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [1 
NAME ......... 
| ene eee ee 
(April 2) 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals. . . 

An all-purpose rust preventive and 
lubricating oil for home and industrial 
use is packaged in an aerosol-type 
container to permit spray application 
—called Metal Guard, it’s a product 
of Mitchell Chemical Company. . . . 
Cedar-wood protection for clothing 
can be had simply by painting a closet 
with a product made of crushed red 
cedar wood—the compound is a devel- 
ment of Cedar-Lux Products Com- 
pany....B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany has introduced a new process 
for making cold rubber that increases 
output 30 per cent, reduces the cost 
and turns out a product more uniform 
in quality—it’s sharing its knowledge 
with others operating general purpose 
rubber plants for the Government. 
.. . One-coat exterior house paints in 
white are nothing new, but it is news 
when a manufacturer announces a 
one-coat outside product in a range of 
19 fashion colors—the maker, Adel- 
phi Paint & Color Works. .. . If 
you're troubled with rust and can't 
get up enough energy to wire-brush 
the metal clean, the Monroe Company 
has the answer to your problem with 
its Rust-Cure treatment—the product 
is said to penetrate an existing layer 
of rust, then seal the surface against 
further rusting. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

General Motors last fall launched 
a two-pronged effort to stimulate in- 
terest and action on the nation’s seri- 
ous highway problem: one tine was 
a motion picture, Let’s Get Out of the 
Muddle; the other, a booklet repro- 
ducing the film’s text—today, some 
400 prints of the film are in circula- 
tion, booked well into the year; and 
over 700,000 copies of the booklet 
have already been distributed... . 
Treat Wood Right, a 20-minute color 
sound film on the treatment of wood 
with Penta, was shown for the first 
time earlier this month by Dow 
Chemical Company—it was produced 
for Dow by the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation. An educational film on 
how seamless steel pipe and tubing 


are made at the National Tube Divi- 
sion, U. S. Steel, has recently been 
made available for free loan to in- 
terested groups by that company— 
entitled Walls Without Welds, the 
16-mm. color film runs 27 minutes. 


Office Equipment... 

A liquid process duplicator, Model 
AF 51, announced by the Hecto- 
graphia Corporation, can turn out up 
to 150 copies per minute in as many 
as five different colors and all at one 
time—it handles paper from post card 
to legal size... . Charles Bruning 
Company offers a new descriptive 
booklet of its quick, clean and odor- 
less method of copying anything 
drawn, typed or printed—ask for The 
Copyflex Process (booklet A-2008) 
need A new electric adding machine 
was recently added to the Underwood 
Leader \ine—known as Model 78 SP, 
it has an eight column totaling capac- 
ity. ... Two Swiss watchmakers have 
developed a calculating machine small 
enough to fit into the palm of one’s 
hand that will equal the work of high- 
er priced electric desk models—called 
the Curta Calculator, this unique 
gadget can add, subtract, divide, mul- 
tiply, figure square roots, factors, 
cubes and percentages. . . . A brace- 
let-like device with a colorful sponge 
holding a glycerine-type liquid has 
been designed to do away with finger 
licking by persons constantly sorting 
papers—called the Kup-Kot, it’s 
made in three sizes, according to 
Vegas Manufacturing Company. 


Plastics ... 

Watch out for that innocent-look- 
ing flower pot on your neighbor’s 
lawn this summer! It may turn out 
to be a new lawn sprinkler which 
looks like a flower in a flower pot— 
produced by Emenee Industries 
(from Union Carbide & Carbon’s 
Bakelite and Vinylite plastics), the 
Spray Flower can sprinkle a radius 
up to 20 feet. . . . A low-cost dis- 
posable raincoat with hood which 
folds up to equal the size of a package 
of cigarettes is one of many potential 
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uses for a transparent vinyl plastic 
film now being made in thicknesses of 
one-thousandth of an inch or less, 
according to U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany’s Naugatuck Chemical Division 
—strong, durable and economical to 
produce, the film is also expected to 
find widespread use in industrial and 
consumer packaging. . If Junior 
knows more about the workings of an 
automobile than his Dad, thank the 
plastics manufacturers like Tennessee 
Eastman Company and a toy maker 
like Nosco Plastics—their combined 
efforts have resulted in a new toy 
car, the Hot-See Rod, with moving 
pistons, connecting rods, crankshaft 
and gears which can easily be seen 
through a clear motor block. 


Railroads ... 

Even with only a fortnight of serv- 
ice, there’s little doubt that the pub- 
lic is more than enthusiastic about 
the four gleaming luxury trains now 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s runs 
of The Congressional and The Sena- 
tor—particularly popular are the 
public telephones in private booths 
and, with businessmen, the seven pri- 
vate conference rooms which are part 
of the Budd Company-built trains. 

. The Erie Railroad really got 
into the spirit of the stepped-up na- 
tional scrap drive last month when, 
on Railroad Scrap Day, it contributed 
11 steam locomotives—this will pro- 
duce about 3,000 tons of scrap, suf- 
ficient to manufacture 12,000 tons of 
finished steel (the amount used in 
making 750 light tanks). . . . The 7 
p. m. curtain for Broadway shows is 
rapidly gaining favor—a recent New 
York Central survey of theatre-going 
passengers showed that 94 per cent 
are in favor of the earlier curtain. 


Random Notes... 

Fire hazards from electrical cords 
can be substantially reduced by insert- 
ing into a standard outlet a plastic 
coupling with a light-load fuse; when 
« cord attached to the coupling is 
short-circuited, the fuse cuts off the 
current at that point only and doesn’t 
affect other appliances on the same 
circuit—trade named the Fireguard, 
cach coupling provides two outlets for 
light-load appliances, according to F. 
Ht. Smith Manufacturing Company. 

Servel, Inc., which heretofore 
has produced air conditioning equip- 
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the Pensacola, Florida, mill. 





Dividends Paid 








A YEAR OF CONSTRUCTION | 


A major expansion program, now nearing completion, 
substantially increases the company’s productive capacity. 
St. Regis products include sulphate pulp, kraft paper 

and board, multiwall bags, a wide range of printing and i 
publication papers, industrial and decorative plastics. i 
Shown above is an enlarged digester building at 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


Preferred Stock.......... 


Common Stock.......... 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
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For the Years Ended 








December 31, 1951 and 1950. 
1951 1950 

Net Sales, Royalties, and Rentals ..... waceys $195,955,617  $154,789,186 HH 
Cost of Sales and Expenses................ $159,845,270 $134,376.51] ii 
Operating Income...............0eeeee0es $ 36,110,347  $ 20,412,675 i 
Wain icnccsacscvetillecckass $ 4,756,969 $ 1,362.283 {if 
SN BN ianesc cis xcnscadbadesendabes $ 40,867,316 $ 21,774,958 ii 
Income Charges...........es.ec- vitadane we $ 2,126,473 $ 1,626,088 it 
Net Income Before Provision for Federal HH 
and Foreign Taxes on Income............ $ 38,740,843 $ 20,148,870 HET 
Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes on HH 
DEE scgdabantinsiscnudawsacesewasde $ 21,944,809 $ 8,525,126 i 
Net Income........ peabdbsebdeuesidiuecedy $ 16,796,034 $ 11,623,744 i 
i 


$ 708,193 $ 


$ 4,136,531 


Hh 
752,105 HE 
$ 3,619,500 Hi 


| i 
il 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. bi 
Offices in Principal Cities Hs 


In Canada: St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
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ment only for heavy-duty commer- 
cial applications, has taken a logical 
step and announced its entrance into 
the room air conditioning field—a 
self-contained, electrically operated 
single room unit will be marketed by 
the company for the first time early 
ir 1953... . National distribution for 
P. Lorillard Company’s new. Kent 
cigarette with the Micronite filter is 
expected to be completed before the 
end of the vear—this filter, an adap- 





tation of a war-born type used in gas 
masks, is reported to remove un- 
precedented quantities of tobacco tars 
and nicotine from cigarette smoke. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Dividend Meetings 


{he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


April 4: Aeroquip Corporation; Booth 
Fisheries; Central Power & Light; Col- 
umbia Gas System; Creole Petroleum; 
The Fair; General Shoe; Imperial Var- 
nish & Color; Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec- 
tric; Kroger Co.; New York State Elec- 
tric & Gas; Northern Illinois Corpora- 
tion; Potash Co. of America; Sharp & 
Dohme; Thermoid Company. 


April 7: _Allis-Chalmers; Anderson 
Clayton; California Water & Telephone. 


April 8: American Investment Co. of 
Illinois; Empire District Electric; Geor- 
gia-Pacific Plywood; Lukens Steel; 
Procter & Gamble; Sierra Pacific Power; 
Skelly Oil; Standard Cap & Seal. 


April 9: Arizona Edison; Beech Air-: 


craft; Best & Company; Derby Oil 
(Kansas); Hershey Chocolate; Kresge 
(S. S.); Murphy (G. C.); New York Air 
Brake; Sunshine Biscuits; White Auto 
Stores; Woolworth (F. W.). 


April 10: Anheuser Busch; Consoli- 
dated Amusements; Dallas Railway & 
Terminal; Divco Corporation; General 
Cigar; Idaho Power; Intertype Corpor- 
ation; Iowa Power & Light; Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby; Miles Shoe; Reynolds 


Tobacco; Sinclair Oil; Standard Coil 
Products; Stevens (J. P.) & Co.; Win- 
ters & Crampton. —: 
April 11: Aluminum Industries; Cen- 
tral Vermont Public Service; Dennison 
Manufacturing; Grand Union; Hancock 
Oil Co. of California; Loblaw Inc.; Pea- 
body Coal; Western Light & Tele- 
phone; Wisconsin Public Service. 


Chemical Industry Expands 





Continued from page 5 


much ahead of normal consumption 
trends. 

There are a few exceptions to this 
generalization, but very few. Caustic 
soda, for example, is in ample supply 
and threatens to develop a burden- 
some oversupply, all because of the 
huge demand for chlorine. The two 
are produced together in the electro- 
lytic process which accounts for most 
chlorine output. Accordingly, output 
of caustic by the lime-soda process is 
expected to accelerate its long term 
decline. This in turn will diminish 
the demand for soda ash, the raw 





material for this process. Since caus- 
tic production was the second largest 
market for soda ash even as recently 
as last year, this product also has a 
poorer outlook than most chemicals. 

The best prospects appear to be 
those of sulphur, chlorine, phenol, 
benzene, ammonia, acetylene prod- 
ucts, petrochemicals in general, anti- 
biotics, synthetic resins, the newer 
synthetic fibers, detergents and flu- 
orochemicals. Not unnaturally, these 
are the areas which are receiving the 
greatest attention as the industry 
formulates its expansion plans. Some 
of these products enjoy so great an 
excess of demand over supply at pres- 
ent that the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has established goals for 
the capacity it feels will be needed in 
1955. 

Phenol capacity, for instance, is to be 
raised to 623 million pounds annually 
from the 343 million pounds at the 
end of 1950; nitrogen to 2.9 million 
tons from 1.5 million tons. The Gov- 
ernment estimates that 7.2 million 

Please turn to page 28 





To enable manufacturers to take advantage of this ex- 
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Vitamin A 
Needs Protection, Too! 


Nature provided the snail with a shell to protect him from 
his larger, faster-moving enemies. Crystalline Vitamin A 
Acetate, the purest form of Vitamin A known, needs pro- 
tection, too, because on exposure to air, it quickly loses 
its potency. This high sensitivity to oxidation makes Crystal- 
line Vitamin A Acetate virtually impossible to handle, 
store or incorporate in pharmaceutical or food products. 


ANTIBIOTICS - MEDICINAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS - VITAMINS 


tremely pure product, Pfizer research chemists have devel- 
oped a unique method for stabilizing the Vitamin A. Tiny 
Vitamin A crystals are enveloped in a matrix of premium 
grade gelatin and sugar, thus protecting them from atmos- 
pheric oxidation and from incompatible ingredients which 
may be in the finished product. The dry, free-flowing 
granules resulting from this process, called CRYSTALETS, * 
retain a higher percentage of original potency than any 
other Vitamin A commercially available. 

The most recent research indicates that the Vitamin 
A in Crystalets is utilized by the body to a greater ex- 
tent than Vitamin A in oil solutions or emulsions. 

Leading pharmaceutical manufacturers find this con- 
venient form ideal for compounding their dry vitamin 
products. In addition, it shows great promise for fortifying 
dry food products such as cereals, skim milk, baby foods, 
pudding powders and candy bars. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


@ Pith 


*Trade Mark 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
HIGHLIGHTS =o» 32° ANNUAL REPORT 


csc 









1951 was a year of continued development and expan- TWO-YEAR STATISTICAL REVIEW 

































CSC’s tradename for dextran, blood volume expander. 
Production is scheduled for the summer of this year. 


‘ sion for Commercial Solvents Corporation. Sales of 
ape , . 1951 1950 
e CSC’s six product divisions reached an all-time high, a 
y record total of $61,172,149. Net earnings were up 13%. SALES— NET $61,172,149 $49,095,073 
ati , EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL 
“ A $20 million expansion program was begun at Ster- TAXES ON INCOME 11,307,644 8.485.503 
: lington, Louisiana, to double ammonia and methanol EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL 
| production facilities and to provide a plant to make TAXES—PER SHARE $4.29 $3.22 
C solid ammonium nitrate. Also at Sterlington, the nitro- PROVISION FOR FEDERAL 
’ gen solutions plant was completed. TAXES ON INCOME 5,465,200 3,307,900 
Antibiotics production was tripled at our Terre Haute, NET EARNINGS 5,842,444 = 5,177,603 
. Indiana, plant and a new pharmaceutical packaging NET EARNINGS—PER SHARE $2.22 $1.96 
y plant was put in operation. DIVIDENDS PAID 3,296,098 3,296,097 
e Construction of a new plant was begun for Expandex, DIVIDENDS PAID—PER SHARE $1.25 $1.25 
n ADDITIONS TO PROPERTIES 4,634,893 1,585,278 





At Peoria, Illinois, units were completed to make Dec.31,1951 Dec. 31,1950 


vitamin and antibiotic feed supplements. NET CURRENT ASSETS $23,742,566 $15,455,377 
; CSC’s program of diversification has expanded oper- LAND, BUILDINGS & EQUIPMENT—NET 20,983,085 —17,971,956 

ations into six allied but separate fields. These six spe- _ LONG TERM DEBT 10,000,000 _ 

cialized product divisions establish the sound, broad SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

base for the company’s development in the years ahead. (CAPITAL & RETAINED EARNINGS) 37,572,509 34,536,511 








NOW...6 CSC PRODUCT DIVISIONS 
i 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS PHARMACEUTICALS AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Butyl, Ethyl & Methyl Alcohols & Antibiotics—Penicillin & Bacitracin, Commercial-grade Ammonia, Nitrogen 
Derivatives—Nitroparaffins & Veterinary Products, Hypotensive Solutions, Insecticides—Benzene 

Derivatives—Riboflavin, U. S. P. Products, Lipotropic Agents, & Blood Hexachloride & Dilan® 


Volume Expander 








RR eR NE com 86 7p 


ANIMAL NUTRITION PRODUCTS AUTOMOTIVE SPECIALTIES POTABLE SPIRITS 
Antibiotic Feed Supplements—Baciferm, Peak® & Nor’way® Anti-Freeze, Radiator Neutral Spirits & Whiskies; 
Duoferm & Penbac, Vitamin Feed Chemicals & Other Automotive Products Rackhouse Barrel Storage 


Supplements—Riboflavin & Choline 

















tons of sulphur will be needed in 1953 
against 6.1 million tons in 1950. This 
is a modest increase, by the chemical 
industry's standards, but it is by no 
means certain that it will be attained. 
Compared with the Frasch process 
for extracting native sulphur, sec- 
ondary recovery methods are relative- 
ly uneconomic, and the supply of 
native sulphur is strictly limited. 
Over both the next few vears and 
the longer term future, the outlook 
for petrochemicals — is 
bright. 


extremely 
This is not a new field by 
any means, but its spectacular growth 
has occurred only within the last few 
years. Despite the technological 
progress already made in this field, 
the surface has hardly been scratched. 
There is still almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity available for further technical 
developments in the use of petroleum, 
natural gas and their derivatives. A 
number of chemical enterprises have 
entered this field, but they will have 
to share it with numerous oil compa- 
nies which have also been active in 
the development of petrochemicals. 


OF Lvvdeude 





NORTH 


TRADED 


ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS 
1951 | 1.95 
1950 | 1.85 
A N U N B R O K E N R E C O R D 1949 | 1.80 1949—Adijusted on basis 
1948 | 3.40 of 2-for-1 stock split 
1947 | 3.25 
1946 2.87 1946—2-for-1 stock split 
. and rights 
1945 | 2.20 
1944 | 2.20 1944—rights voted 
1943 | 2.00 
1942 | 1.90 : 
1941 | 2.15 
1940 | 2.15 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 1939 | 2.05 ar al 
ight 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 1938 | 1.70 bias 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 1937 | 2.10 
1936 | 2.07 1936—3-for-1 stock split 
1929 Chicago Stock Exchange 1935 | 2.45 1935—33/% stock dividend 
1937 New York Stock Exchange 1934 | 2.50 
1949 Sah Francisco Stock Exchange 1933 | 2.00 
1949 Midwest Stock Exchange 
1932 | 2.12 KON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
193] 2 50 SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 
3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding © NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS ee seh 5 i aeasiaann anita 
106,851 SHARES 4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK OUTSTANDING ; 
1929 | 2.42 
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Agricultural Chemicals 





Concluded from page 7 


1952 the lowest superphosphate pro- 
duction since 1946. However, strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to have the 
Government increase the amount of 
sulphur which may be used. 

The agricultural community con- 
tinues to derive benefit also from the 
extension of the petroleum industry 
into the chemical field and its rapid 
growth as a source of ammonia, sul- 
phur, and other chemicals basic to 
fertilizer manufacture. In addition, 
the oil companies are becoming in- 
creasingly important as producers of 
chemicals used in other products as 
well. There is a long and lengthening 
list of insecticides with petrochemical 
bases, such as DDT, berizene hexa- 
chloride, toxaphene and others, some 
effective against certain plant pests, 
others fatal to a wide range of insects. 
Insect and plant infestation controls 
have greatly strengthened the farm- 














er’s arm in his constant battle against 
pests, plant diseases and weather 
hazards. 

Other industries, too, have con- 
tributed to the ability of the chemical 
industry to help the farmer. One in- 
stance is the use of the airplane to 
dust growing crops with the new com- 
pounds for protecting crops against 
various pests—a far cry from the old- 
time method of strewing (by hand) 
paris green or some other common 
raw chemical over potato or bean 
rows. Add to this the new chemical 
compounds to kill off weeds without 
harm to other plants, and it is obvious 
that chemistry not only has made 
great contributions to agriculture as 
a whole, but that the individual farmer 
himself has been saved many jobs 
which once caused aching backs, sore 
muscles and long hours of chore 
doing. Along with farm mechaniza- 
tion, chemistry has helped also to cut 
down the amount of labor needed to 
meet the ever-rising demands for 
farm-grown foods, fibers and other 
products of the soil. 
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Year Ended December 31 
1951 1950 
i TTT eT TTT Terre ee ee $29,782,837 $23,182,266 
oe LD are ee rere 4,452,556. 4,041,486 
RN 6a. 6-440 é4maadeccnd teases 2,973,060 2,334,222 
CUNEO obs bo eee ce cede be nce eee wansens 76,185,408 66,357,610 
I so oi iiosin x 6h dasa i Cees 20,611,423 11,236,758 
Current Liabilities............ Tia Mas hod saldsen 7,548,323 7,674,797 





Mississippi River Fuel 
Corporation 


Highlights 
FROM THE 23rd ANNUAL REPORT 


for the year ended December 31, 


V9354 




















Annual Report 
will be sent upon request 





The Company added materially to its gas reserves by the construction 
of a supply line to East Texas. Additional facilities planned for 1952 
-will increase the capacity of the pipe line system by 1212 per cent, or 
50,000,000 cubic feet per day. The operations of our subsidiary, Natural 


Gas and Oil Corporation, during the year have been very satisfactory. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER FUEL CORPORATION 


407 North 8th Street 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 


























U. S. Government 
Public Lands 


In 


NEW MEXICO 


now open for 


OIL LEASING 
by Citizens 
Details Free 





JOHN HAMMOND 
4301 Pershing Drive 


El Paso, Texas 














Business Background 





Four brothers who never learned how to play build up 
$164 million grocery sales on risk capital of $10,000 








The Davis Family 


IG BOARD—Not long ago the 

New York Stock Exchange ad- 
mitted 1.3 million shares of Winn & 
Lovett Grocery Company common 
to trading. It marked the first time 
a Florida industrial or commercial 
enterprise had made the grade. The 


By Frank H. McConnell 














NEW ISSUE 


William R. Staats & Co. 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 


Arizona Public Service 
Company 


$5 Par Value 


| | Common Stock 


Price $12.75 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


March 26, 1952 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 
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occasion also drew a semi-festive nod 
of recognition from the Exchange’s 
new head man, the conscientious 
G. KeirH Funston, president. He 
talked store business at a luncheon to 
the sparkplugs of the grocery chain, 
four brothers ranging in age from 38 
to 46, their mother who is now rank- 
ing head of the family if not of the 
grocery business, and her daughters- 
in-law who admittedly loved New 
York more for its shops and less for 
its ticker gyrations. 


Rapid Growth—Known in the 
trade as the Davis Brothers, Fun- 
ston’s luncheon guests recounted how 
they had started the business in 1925 
when the oldest brother was barely 
out of his teens. It was a small neigh- 
borhood grocery in Miami. With all 
four pitching in, including the young- 
est who was nearing 14, and working 
under the watchful eye of the father, 
who remained alive long enough to 
see the venture get under way, the 
store developed into something big. 
Sales reached $58 million in 1946, 
topped $164 million in fiscal 1951, 
and are at a rate of $178 million this 
year. The brothers ploughed profits 
back into the business but were able 
in 1934 to initiate a dividend and it 
has been paid ever since, currently at 
a $1 annual rate. 


Grocery Family—The spokes- 
man of the four is A. D. Davis, com- 
pany president, who was born in the 
rear of a country store owned by his 
father in a small Arkansas town. 
Later the father moved to Burley, 
Idaho, taking A. D. and the rest of 
the family with him: James E., now 
chairman of the board and vice presi- 
dent; M. A., executive vice president, 
and Tine W. Davis, the youngest of 
the group, also a vice president. The 
two youngest got a break; they were 
able to finish grammar school, the 
others did not. “We never learned 
how to play,” explained Tine, cheer- 
fully enough. “As soon as we were 
big enough, Father put us to work. 
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The store was the one thing we 


knew.” 


Big Lesson—In Burley, the 
Davis boys really learned their gro- 
ceries. “We had the biggest store 
in town, fanciest fixtures, many credit 
customers and excellent delivery 
service,” explained A. D. “But credit 
tightened, collections slowed, and we 
went broke or nearly so.”” The family 
then moved to Miami where, on 
$10,000 borrowed risk capital, it be- 
gan again. From initial failure, cer- 
tain lessons had been learned. As a 
result, the company has resisted an 
urge to own stores outright ; all of its 
179 retail units, mostly of the super- 
market type, are occupied on a rental 
basis. They are self-service and all 
units, including nine wholesale stores 
as well, are cash-and-carry. Incentive 
plans extend even into the stock room. 
The lid is held on executive pay, 
$25,000 annually is tops. “But the 
big thing we learned in Burley,” said 
A. D., “is to avoid tying up capital in 
real estate, and to keep the business 
on a cash basis. We nearly ruined 
ourselves learning it.” 


Rigidity—Though they have 
problems, industrial management men 
are envied by railroad executives who 
consider their industrial cousins as 
persons living a life of free-wheeling 
ease. Take, for instance, the complex- 
ities that confront Colonel GusTAv 
Metzman of New York Central. 
Like other rail executives, Metzman 
is confronted with rising costs. Ask- 
ing for a 15 per cent freight rate rise, 
he received six per cent, tardily. Back 
now for the balance of nine per cent, 
he finds 1952 costs have gone higher 
still. “And even if we get the nine 
per cent difference we want,” he con- 
fided, “we'll have to go back again to 
ask for more.” 


Diesels—One of the more im- 
portant adjustments Central is mak- 
ing takes the form of dieselization. 
Now owning more diesels than any 
other carrier, Central has 1,235 on 
hand and 451 on order. “We are buy- 
ing at the rate of 300,000 horsepower 
additional a year at an annual cost of 
$30 million. We need 3,600 diesel 
locomotive units, 4,600 if you include 
subsidiaries. We hope to have Central 
fully dieselized by 1961.” 
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Keeps rooms up to 15° cooler by 
blocking up to 90% of the sun’s rays 


BORG-WARNER 


Engineering 


All combination screen and 


Achievement storm windows keep out=— 
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but ONLY 


Ingersoll 3-Way 


Combination Windows also 


oo Shut out Heat | 











Light comes in—but heat, glare and insects stay out! When cold 
weather comes, it’s a matter of seconds to replace the 
KOOLSHADE inserts with light, easy-to-handle, snug-fitting 
inserts of glass for a winter wonderland of comfort. Result: 

All year weather protection . . . all-year home comfort. At a 
cost that’s little if any more than ordinary combination windows! 
Developed by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Products Division, 

and available in aluminum or California redwood, this 

is a striking example of how 

B-W Engineering Makes It Work © B-W Production Makes It Available 
Attractive distributor-dealer franchises are available in some territories. For 


details, address Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
321 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


Borc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 

BORG & BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL e BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMET STEEL e DETROIT GEAR e DETROIT VAPOR STOVE e FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG 
MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. © MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT © MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAINCO.,LTD. © NORGE e NORGE-HEAT 
PESCO PRODUCTS e ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION © WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS @ WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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A WHOLE FARM THRIVES ON NOURISHMENT 


Each living thing on a farm grows 24 hours a day. And 

all growth comes from soil, which is drained daily of 

many rich plant-food elements. 

Hence the need for soil-replenishing fertilizers—many of which 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. contain Sunshine State Potash, a product of New 

Mexico. More than a soil nutrient, POTASH strengthens 

crops, helps resist disease and drought. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








11 Acre 
Island near 
3000 feet 

Shore 
Frontage, 
connected 
by private 
bridge with 
mainland. 


Located 
in mouth of 
Penobscot 

Bay, 

State of 

Maine. 





Brochure 
sent on 
Residence of Mr. ann Mrs. S. F. LANGDELL, Spruce Head, Maine. application. 


June 1 to Oct. 1, 1115-15th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Florida, Brokers 
balance vear—Telenhone connections. protected. _ 





The Economical Way to Improve Your Investment Results: 


SUBSCRIBE FOR FINANCIAL WORLD NOW 





SE 
! I 
: FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. cna : 
! For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL i 
; WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, one year, including new 1952-. I 
' Revised $5.00 "FACTOGRAPH" BOOK (Ready late Summer, 1952). : 
: (or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) I 
1 (1 Check here if subscription is NEW. ] Check here if RENEWAL } 
f 1 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend three full business days 


before the record date. 


Company 
Ainsworth Mfg. ...... Q25c 
Air ASSOCISEGS ..56:6 dics 10c 
Aimer B6GK 2. 656.0% $1.25 


Amer. Natural Gas... .Q45c 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref. ...75c 


Ashland Oil & Ref. ....25¢ 
Aspinook Corp. ........ 25c 
Baldwin Rubber ....: Ql5c 

WS: end eas ese E20c 
Bon Ami ‘ch Ajwsi.c..5.8 50c 
Caterpillar Tractor ...Q75c 
Chicago Gorp: ....... Q20c 
Cleveland El. Illum. ...65¢ 
Commodore Hotel ...12%c 


Cons. Coppermines ...... 15c 
Cons. Natural Gas ..S$1.25 
Cont’l Ins. (N. Y.) ..Q50ce 
Corn Products Ref....Q90c 


Empire Millwork ...... 15c 
Equitable Off. Build. ...15c¢ 
Eversharp Inc. ....... Q35c 
Falstaff Brewing ..... Q25c 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire ..Q50c 
Firestone Tire & Rub...75c 


a © ere Q50c 
Gimbel Bros. ......<.. Q25c 
Bolly -Sa@ar 2 < «a0 085.2 Q25c 
Hudson Motor Car ....25c 
ROIS Limit: Seek one’ 40c 


Krueger. (G.) Brew...12%c 
MacAndrews & Forbes. .50c 
Marshall Field ....... 050c 
McCall Corporation ..Q30c 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel.. .$1.50 
Nat'l Mfg. & Stores. ..Q25c 
Northern States Power 
(Minn.) $3.60 pf....Q90c 


Do $4.10 pf. ....Q$1.02% 

Do $4.80 pf. ...... O$1.20 
Otis Elevator ..........We 
Phila. Elec. 4.4% pf..Q$1.10 

Do 4.3% pf. ....Q$1.07% 
Pree SEM ds aweswniay 20c 
Quebec Power ...... *Q25c 
Reagne NCO. seis 2 51k Q50c 
Republic Aviation ......50c 
Schenley Indust. .....Q50c 


South. Cal. Edison ...Q50c 
Sterchi Bros. Strs...Q37%c 


Superior Steel ....... QO25c 
Toledo Edison ..... QO17%c 
Velepar’ Core: 2.007. 12%c 
Vanadium Corp. ....... 60c 
Wilson Jones ..........50c 


Wrigley (Wm.) Co.....25¢ 


Accumulations 
New England Public 
Service $7 pf. ...... $1.75 
i A $1.50 
New York & Richmond 
Gua tre OG r<ciavscas’ $3 
Russ Bldg. 6% pf. ....$1.50 


Stock 
Ashland Oil & Ref...... 8% 


Omitted 
Mandel Bros. 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


nual. Q-—Quarterly. 
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American-Marietta continues its prog- 
ress through expansion of existing fa- 
cilities and by acquiring other sound 
and basic companies. Prominent among 
those which have become identified with 
the American-Marietta family since 
1940 are companies represented by the 
trademarks below. 


WORKING PROFIT NET PROFIT 
YEAR NET SALES CAPITAL NET WORTH BEFORE TAXES AFTER TAXES 


































1951 66,458,313* 16,720,800 22,014,977 6,742,054* 2,827,054* 
1950 44,100,903* = 11,241,057 17,011,738 5,466,629* 3,101,629* 
SEWALL 1945 13,438,657 3,316,102 3,286,279 1,217,467 364,251 
[ PAINTS 1940 2,918,177 699,568 1,788,662 136,798 105,145 
*Pro forma 
1942 1944 . 
Ferbert-Schorndorfer Sewall Paint 
Company & Varnish Co. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


NOVEMBER 30, 1951 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets ....... $26,175,338 Current Liabilities..... $ 9,454,538 
0 Ry’ - Charte at P Property, Plant & Long-Term Indebtedness 5,464,662 
»F. W. Paints arles K. Long, JF. Equipment—Net ...... 10,940,199 nae 
imi r M ty Int ts..... 2,023,166 
Limited Company oo re 1,220,532 sie anne 
Other Assets......... 621,273 Net Worth........... _22,014,976 


Total Assets....... $38,957,342 Total Liabilities. . . .$38,957,342 


LL 
c 
w 

















au COMMON SHARE EARNINGS....... $5.07 PREFERRED SHARE EARNINGS..... $56.54 
Z (excluding Class B) 
1947 1949 
Berry Brothers, United Brick 
Incorporated & Tile Co. On November 30, 1951, American-Marietta completed its 38th year of success- 
er ful operations. Despite the load of higher taxes and rising costs, net profit 
7 during the year closely approached the total sales volume of a decade ago. The 
rapid acceleration of recent years reflects the Company’s accent on technical 
research, production efficiency, strong management and aggressive day-to-day 
1950 1951 marketing opportunities. Those who know American-Marietta well expect 
The Master Builders India Paint & great achievements in the years ahead. 
Company Lacquer Co. 
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faveceim Joins American - Marietta 


NO 
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1951 1951 9 
Disintegrating cane The famous O-C€edar Corporation of Chicago has become 


the newest member of the expanding American-Marietta 
family. O-Cedar’s reputation for top quality polishes, 
waxes, mops and other housecleaning products is well 
established and favorably known from coast-to-coast. Since 
1908, more than 14 million advertising dollars have been 
invested in the O-Cedar trademark. 


150,000 Retailers Display and Sell 


Revolutionary O-Cedar Housekeeping Helps! 


O-Cedar Last year more than 12 million O-Cedar branded 
housecleaning products moved from store shelves 
SPONGE MOP into American homes. Now, backed by American- 
the WET MOP you Marietta, O-Cedar is destined to extend its leading 
pe sales position in major markets everywhere. 
Don’t Have to WRING! 


Company, Inc. 


While American-Marietta has enjoyed a 
steady and impressive growth through 
acquisitions, a sales increase of 433% 
has come from the development and 
internal expansion of facilities existing 
in 1940. 
















A COPY OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA’S 
ANNUAL REPORT SENT ON REQUEST 
Address: Dept. R 
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Over 4/2 Million Bottles of Dri-Glo 
Furniture Polish Sold Last Year! 


AMERICAN -MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 














PAINTS e CHEMICALS e ADHESIVES 
RESINS e METAL POWDERS e BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Used Throughout the World... In Industry, on Farms and in Countless Homes and Public Buildings 
















INSURED SAFETY 
Yas 
Yo Substitute 


All of Our Eggs Are 
Not in One Basket. 











La ko 
COAT AD 
OUT Eee, 
Ra 
Farm and Home’s Risk 
on Loans is Highly 
Diversified. 





: 
) 
) 
We Lend on Homes in 
the Larger Cities of 
Missouri and Texas 
Thus Avoiding Concen- 
tration in Any One City. 





The Mid-West Where 
We Lend is Least Subject 
to War Damage. 





Investment and Savings 
Accounts Insured up 
to $10,000. 


Current Dividend 
2%% a year. 


ARM! FIOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


NEVADA, MISSOURI 











ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 











Street News 





Should NYSE reverse split its stock?—-Government 


switches its strategy in suit against bankers 


en of the younger generation in 

the securities business know 

that in the dim past there was such 
a thing as a reverse split, but they 
have never experienced one. The 
older element wonders whether re- 
verse splits may become epidemic the 
next time there is a serious deflation. 
All of which leads up to a subject 
that has been given much thought and 
some semi-official discussion in recent 
weeks. For a long time there has 
been a strong body of-opinion in 
brokerage circles that the New York 
Stock Exchange itself should have a 
reverse split of its memberships. 
There are too many brokers for the 
amount of trading being done day by 
day. One of the reasons, it is sus- 
pected, is that the limitations imposed 
by the Securities Exchange Act have 
put a damper on stock speculation by 
the public at large. 


regulation and as time marches on 
many more may fall in line. In any 
event, the disproportion between the 
number of brokers and the amount of 
stock business available is a burning 
subject. 


The reverse was true a quarter 
century ago. Then there was need 
of more Stock Exchange members to 
cope with the huge volume of trading 
being done. So they split the 1,100 
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ONE WALL STREET 








Analysis of 
BARUCH OIL CORPORATION 


covering: History — Leasehold Interests 
Operating Agreements —Financial Status 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


McLAUGHLIN, REUSS & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEw YorK STocK EXCHANGE 
NEw YorK CuRB EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC. 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
THIS IS NOT TO BE CONSIDERED AS AN OFFERING 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 




















Many of the old. 
school have become reconciled to this 


memberships, adding 25 per cent to 
the number. The less said about the 
water that has gone over the dam 
since then, the less painful the subject 
will be, as Stock Exchange members 
now discuss a reverse split to reduce 
the membership at least to the old 
1,100. Several seats could be bought 
in now for the price of one just before 
the membership split of the 1920s was 
made effective. 


The anti-trust suit against 17 
investment banking firms took a pe- 
culiar twist within two days of the 
time that the defense quoted from the 
Federal Reserve Bank statement in 
its annual report justifying price 
maintenance while the books are open 
on a new Government offering. In its 
original charges, the Government had 
contended that price maintenance as 
practiced in corporate financing in- 
volved a conspiracy among the 17 
firms. The Court apparently wasn’t 
convinced that conspiracy existed. 
Sensing that, the Department of 
Justice announced its intention to 
broaden the suit to include the charge 
that price maintenance in itself is a 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 

But in spite of the new tack that 
subject has taken, the number of de- 
fendants still remains 17. Some three 
thousand firms are engaged in the 
securities distribution business. Hun- 
dreds of them have appeared at one 
time or another as members of 
offering syndicates bound by a price 
maintenance agreement. The 17 de- 
fendants have already spent over $5 
million on the case during the past 
four years. Now they find themselves 
faced with still further expense de- 
fending the whole industry against a 
specific charge. 


Opportunity may be knocking 
soon for the enterprising management 
of the New York Curb Exchange. 
The Street is talking seriously about 
the prospect of creating a market in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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this country for stocks of German 
Companies. The reception given to 
the split stock of Schering Corpora- 
tion, bought from the Alien Property 
Custodian, disclosed the public’s ap- 
petite for a share in prosperous Ger- 
man enterprises. Direct introduction 
of such stocks into the American 
market may still be far off, but, when 
it comes, the Street believes the Curb 
headed by a former SEC commis- 
sioner, will get at least its share. 


International Nickel 





Concluded from page 15 


construction of a new type of smelting 
furnace which uses oxygen for the 
flash smelting of copper concentrates. 
It also completed, toward the end of 
the year, a plant for the production of 
oxygen. The new process enables 
recovery of sulphur-containing gases, 
which Nickel has contracted to de- 
liver to Canadian Industries, Inc., for 
conversion into sulphur dioxide at 
a plant now nearing completion at 
Copper Cliff, Ont., where Nickel has 
important copper workings, concen- 
trator and mill. Its research staff 
also is devoting attention to pilot 
plant operations looking to commer- 
cial scale production of high grade 
iron ore from pyrrhotite, a nickel- 
bearing iron sulphide now being 
smelted for its nickel content. 

During the year Nickel completed 
2 pilot plant at Huntington, W. Va., 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and has now leased the plant from the 
Commission for operations of an un- 
disclosed nature to be conducted un- 
der Government supervision. 

On June 1, last, the price of nickel 
in the United States was increased to 
56.5 cents a pound, this including 
1.25 cents import duty. Equivalent 
increases were made in Canada and 
other countries. In June, also, the 
price of copper was increased three 
cents a pounds to the present (U. S.) 
level of 27.5 cents a pound. These 
increases compensated for wage rises 
and higher costs. This year full benefit 
of the higher prices will be enjoyed 
by Nickel and, with increased output 
of both nickel and copper, dollar sales 
as well as profits should show con- 
tinued improvement. 

While pursuing generous dividend 


APRIL 2, 1952 











How Much Can $10,000 Buy?... 


Well, in terms of dollars — it all depends! 


For instance, here are some of the ways you might invest it 
. some of the things your $10,000 can buy. 
Yields annual 


$10,000 Invested in: 


Income of about 








Short-term tax-exempt Government Bonds $ 110-130 
Long-term taxable Government Bonds $ 270 ; 
Savings Banks and Building & Loan Assns $ 250-350 
High Grade Corporate Bonds (New Offerings) $ 315-325 


High Grade Preferred Stocks (New Offerings) 


$ 420-450 










Good Common Stocks $ 550-650 


We circled the last item because it looks like an obvious choice 
for most people. 


By “good common stocks” we mean the 200 stocks used to 
make up the Moody averages... the kind that currently return 
about 5.5% on your money. 


And there are plenty of such stocks to choose from. Of the 
1,054 common stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
last year, for example, 9 out of 10 paid dividends — dividends 
averaging 6.5% ! 

Of course, some stocks paid more, some less. That’s why we'll 
gladly help you select the most suitable securities currently 
available . . . review your present holdings . . . give you all the 
facts we can on any industry, company, or stock. 


There’s no charge for these services, either, whether you're a 
customer or not. So if you’d like current details on just what 
$10,000, or $1,000, or $100,000 can buy —if you’d like us to 
set up an investment program to fit your needs and objectives, 
simply write to — 


Water A. ScHoLi, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 

















policies, Nickel’s management has 
never been hasty to alter established 
dividend rates, preferring to wait 
until a definite trend is determinable. 
Because of the favorable results of 
1951 operations, however, and the 
steady betterment in its prospects, the 
directors would appear justified in 
considering somewhat more liberal 
distributions before the end of the 


Discover Opportunities 
in the Stock Market 


1001 CHARTS ““ssue"" 


ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on wy 
every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to March 1, ‘908. 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 





GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... $50.00 





HA 2-4848 








year. 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Adams-Millis Corporation 





Bucyrus-Erie Company 





Incorporated: 1928, North Carolina, as a merger of five established hosiery 
mills. Offices: 400 English Street, High Point, N. C.; 2816 Empire State 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (January 12, 1951): 2,117. 

Capitalization: 

NOE UME ca soit soa on be a SO a UR OTS Se bw ee ees 
CAL GI I GRE Bea 555 sa ios eek ke a ee een seae 156,000 shs 


Business: One of the largest U. S. manufacturers of men’s 
women’s and children’s popular priced cotton, rayon and silk 
hosiery. Mills have an annual capacity of 5 million dozen 
pairs, including nylons. About 90% of output consists of cot- 
ton or cotton and rayon hosiery; about half of sales are to 
variety and chain stores. 

Management: Capable; with long experience. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $4.0 million; ratio, 5.8-to-1; cash, $2.2 million. Book 
value of stock, $54.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Emphasis on moderately priced lines and strong 
trade position should enable the company to continue to 
weather successfully the wide variations in demand and 
prices in this highly competitive industry. 

Comment: Shares have appeal for income purposes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share... .*$3. 2 Aas $3.42 $9.63 $6.73 $6.67 7$4.81 1$5.5 57 $4.89 
Dividends paid ..... 1.75 2.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 
LO ees 33 47% 68% 55 461% 4415 42% 43% 
CW > kicsaxeunceeous 26% 3258 44% 38 35 35 36% 36% 


* Adjusted for renegotiation refunds. Before credits from surplus reserves, $5.13 
in 1949, $0.73 in 1950. 





Aluminium Limited 





Incorporated: 1928, Canada, to acquire the Canadian and foreign proper- 
ties and business of Aluminum Company of America. Office: 1115 Met- 


calfe St., Montreal 2, Que., Canada. Annual meeting: Last Thursday 
in April. Number of stockholders (April 1, 1951): About 9,500. 
Capitalization: 

ener me NTN 83S oc os hades enacnsnarcecson $190,678,227 
RUT NTIEED SNR O RSI EOKE is. 00's wins aeduta kwon auton cb be 17,564, 495 
ROA DOE UND AIMED ri5 6 sia esis scans Rca a whee CORD ORE 3,843,069 shs 
A eS er Res aed er a ear ers $1,749,925 


Business: Principal subsidiaries mine aluminum ore (baux- 
ite) in British Guiana, Jamaica and French West Africa; 
produce, fabricate and sell aluminum and aluminum products 
(in Canada, United States, most of Europe, India, United 
Kingdom, South Africa, Mexico and Brazil). Ingot capacity 
exceeds 550,000 short tons per annum. Subsidiaries include 
Aluminum Company of Canada and 93.6%-owned meet 
Power Company, Ltd. Of 1950 volume, building took 28° 
transportation 25% and household supplies 20% 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$149.8 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $21.3 million; marketable 
securities, $90.3 million. Book value of common stock, $45.25 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Defense programs here and in Canada, and 
steadily widening range of aluminum products, point to 
capacity-plus demands for aluminum, supporting sales and 
earnings at high levels over indefinite period. 


Comment: Stock is of above-average quality in the metal 
shares group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
yEarned per share... $2.83 $3.04 $3.16 $4.31 $7.34 4$7.26 +4$8.76 {$7.03 
Dividends paig .... 1.60 1.60 1.80 1.60 3.05 2.60 3.45 3.55 
15 MPS SESSA Rae se: 18 243% 41% 39% 56 51% 98 113% 
eee eas Re 14% 17% 23% 32% 31 35% 45% 84 


*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1948. +¢In Canadian currency, dividends subject 
to 15% non-resident tax. {After non-recurring debits, $0.35 in 1949, $0.42 in 1950. 


§Listed on New York Stock Exchange May, 1950; previously N. Y. Curb. {Estimated 
by president. 
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Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as a consolidation of two companies founded 
in 1880 and 1883. Office: South Milwaukee, Wise. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): Pre- 
ferred, 1,155; common, 12,316. 


Capitalization: 


De GOT ORE Bic bdo a ws aices ceca wore ss Nose Nee Se eee eee eam None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par).....c.csccscccccncces 44,445 shs 
Cc DUNNO BOOT CED OER voces eS ewdiessscresweuaeweeues wea 1,555,135 shs 


Callable at $120 per share. 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of excavating 
machinery and related equipment used in general contract- 
ing, public works, dredging, irrigation, mining and similar 
projects. Also supplies steam, electric, internal combustion 
and diesel-electric power units for use with its products. In 
1951 acquired National Erie Corp. for about $3.7 million. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $22.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; U. S. 
Govt’s, $4.3 million; inventories, $25.9 million. Book value of 
common stock, $23.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1936; on common 1928-31; 1937, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Company enjoys a large volume of profitable busi- 
ness during periods of heavy construction, extensive road 
building and public works projects, but is sensitive to ad- 
verse business developments. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon carries the risks inherent in cyclical, heavy industries. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$1.25 *$1.12 $2.08 $4.16 $3.54 $4.07 $2.80 4$3.67 


Dividends paid ..... 0.70 0.78 0.85 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.20 
EMME asa ncone onipins a 14 20% 25% 2058 243% 19% 21% 25% 
EM: esacasrsigwnes 84% 12% 14 13% 15 13% 15% 19% 





*After postwar contingencies, $0.13 in 1944, $0.35 in 1945. {After $0.22 credit in 
1946. itExcluding undistributed earnings of Ruston-Bucyrus, Ltd., $0.49 in 1951, $0.45 
in 1950. 





Lane-Wells Company 





Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, acquiring several established businesses, the 
principal constituent established 1932. Office: 5610 South Street, Los 
Angeles 11, Cal. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1950): 2,285. 


Capitalization: 
Ce CORE as hoo o oss. 3n bb soak Che Reha S smeeR AOR QeN ek E $1,350,000 
Came ae WC EE OE SS oan 5a ve dae sbbs cuales Sar eh eee seaee 720,000 shs 


Business: Specialized services to the oil industry in the 
drilling and maintenance of oil wells; also manufactures and 
sells oil well specialty tools and equipment. Operates 57 serv- 
ice branches in U. S. and 11 foreign branches and 249 hoist 
and instrument trucks with built-in equipment. Holds 84.6% 
interest in Petro-Tech Service and jointly (with Socony- 
Vacuum) owns Well Surveys, Inc., developing and exploiting 
radioactivity, well logging techniques and equipment. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $2.7 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $2.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $13.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company should fare relatively well as long as 
oil well drilling continues at a high level, but over the longer 
term cyclical influences will be reflected in operating results. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better issues in a semi- 
speculative group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share. he 68 7$0.65 $1.28 7+$2.43 $3.35 bie 16 = $3.21 $3.16 


Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.87% 1.10 1.00 1.40 711.50 
PEN. see cawedtar 7% 12% 10% $127/16 15% 13% 18% 21% 
TO sno 5n-tnneasoen 4% 6% 73/16 79/16 10% 9% 11% 16% 


* Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1951. j;Parent company only. {Listed N. Y. 


Stock Exchange April 20, 1948; previously N. Y. Curb. {Paid 100% stock dividend. 
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1951 -—-ANOTHER 


RECORD YEAR 


UN Serving 






The Beneficial 
Loan System in 1951 extended more 
financial assistance to families than 
ever before, by making 1,453,490 
small loans totaling $430,760,725. 
These loans, averaging $297, were 
used mainly to pay off pre-existing 
debts—not for the production or dis- 
tribution of goods—and therefore 
had little if any inflationary effect. 
Keeping the family in business 


The , American 
Family 


through times of temporary finan- 
cial stress is the business of the Bene- 
ficial Loan System. 


1951 net earnings of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation and subsidiaries 
amounted to $12,479,331, setting the 
seventh consecutive yearly record, 
compared with $9,967,255 for the 
previous year. After payment of 
dividends on Preferred Stock, this is 





equivalent to $3.80 ‘per share on 
3,222,293 shares of Common Stock 
outstanding December 31, 1951, 
compared with $3.08 per share on 
3,091,364 shares outstanding at the 
end of 1950. Cash dividends of $2.00 
per common share were paid in 
1951, as against $1.75 per share in 
1950. In addition, a 5 per cent Com- 
mon Stock Dividend was declared 
Dec. 3, 1951 and paid Jan. 31, 1952. 



























































BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES During the year Instalment 
AMOUNT OF YEAR-END CONSOLIDATED | PER COMMON SHARE OUTSTANDING Notes Receivable increased by 
YEAR LOANS MADE NOTES OUTSTANDING NET INCOME EARNINGS | CASH DIVS. | COMMON SHARES | $42,987,319 and at the year- 
1930 | $ 66,012,556 | $ 38,706,865 | $5,331,294 | $ 2.32 | $ 1.50 2,014,300 end exceeded a quarter of a 
1935 78,948,881 52,952,489 | 5,574,292 2.21 1.50 2,173,394 | billion dollars. These notes 
1940 | 141,488,729 77,730,631 | 6,431,382 2.61 1.85 | 2,314,989 represented 1,118,131 accounts 
1945 | 141,839,884 69,244,134 | 4,589,307 2.11 1.20 | 2,000,000 with an average unpaid bal- 
1946 180,882,354 104,894,284 5,563,343 2.25 1.50 | 2,383,100 ance of $224. Growth in total 
1947 | 203,995,077 | 118,092,186 | 6,431,432 | 2.56| 1.50| 2,383,100 | assets was $49,935,997. Capital 
1948 | 229,041,935 | 134,503,123 | 8,012,503 3.14 | 1.65a| 2,383,100 | Stock and Surplus increased 
1949 | 261,077,869 | 151,189,179 | 8,264,030 2.76 1.50b| 2,728,208 | by $6,535,002 to a total of 
1950 | 316,390,109 | 207,494,743 | 9,967,255 3.08 1.75 | 3,091,364 | $81,173,145. 
1951 | 430,760,725 | 250,482,062 | 12,479,331 3.80 2.00-| 3,222,293 The wemberof oak cides 
[acetoacetate increased by 87 during the 
c Plus dividend of 5 per cent in Common Stock of Company declared in 1951 and paid in 1952. year and now totals 713—with 
Years 1945 through 1948 include operations of motor carrier subsidiaries disposed of in latter year. ; a 
652 located in the United 
CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1951 States and 61 in Canada. Of 
Assets Liabilities these, 575 offices use the name 
Cash $ 28,786,532 Loans Payable $ 46,832,900 Personal Finance Company 
Federal Income Taxes 9,304,758 
wae: susinseuiiies hase Parable 4,116,488 and 90 use Commonwealth 
Tees Employees’ Thrift Accounts 6,850,215 Loan Company. 
Less—Reserve b ohisieas © 47104 GA) 
for Losses 13,186,978 237,295,084 Total Current Liabilities $ 67,104,361 
a Long Term Debt 119,878,000 
Accounts Receivable __ 166,139 Deferred Income, Etc. 4,021,284 . 
Total Current Assets $266,247,755 Minority Interests 4,027,025 - A copy of the Company’s com- 
Other Assets and Deferred Charges 9,956,060 Capital Stock and Surplus 81,173,145 plete Annual Report for 1951 
TOTAL $276,203,815 TOTAL $276,203,815 will be furnished upon request. 


e® @ ti (2 Vi 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes appearing in the 1951 Annual Report to Stockholders 
which contains the certificate of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants. This advertisement is published solely for the purpose of providing 


information. It is not intended for use in connection with any sale or purchase of, or any offer or solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, any securities. 











REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Only 7 miles from downtown. Beautiful desert 
Estate near world famous Arizona _ Biltmore 
Hotel. Luxurious 16-room main Residence in- 
cluding old world charm cocktail room, and bar, 
5 bedrooms and 5 baths. Separate large two- 
bedroom guest house, 4-car garage, servant’s 
quarters. Ten acres of well established Date 
Palms and Citrus trees. Patio and Grounds 
beautifully landscaped. Additional land and 
buildings up to 103 acres also available. 


M. ANDERSON 
4600 No. 44th St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Complete 8-room ranch home only 12 miles from 
downtown. Filtered swimming pool, large Pavi- 
lion with kitchen, and dressing room, guest house, 
small new housekeeping house, conservatory, 
servants quarters, 4-car garage. Complete stable. 
All beautifully landscaped. 45 acres including 10 
acres irrigated pasture. 


La Rienda 


Route 2—Box 949, Tucson, Ariz. 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE 


UNPLATTED 80 ACRES WITHIN CITY 
LIMITS OF ST. PETERSBURG, THE 
FASTEST GROWING CITY IN_ FLORIDA. 
POPULATION INCREASE FROM 1940 TO 

















1950, 59%. 
FINE. INVESTMENT FOR CAPITAL 
GAIN. NO CITY TAXES AT PRESENT. 


NOR UNTIL DEVELOPED. PRICE $60,000. 


Box No. 642, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 





MARYLAND 





MARYLAND'S EASTERN SHORE 


“Kingston Hall’ (1731), historic brick residence. 
207 acres (185 tillable) near Princess Anne, Md. 
Original panelling, doors and fireplaces. Perfect 
condition. Oil heat. Unusual value at $40,000.00. 
Substantial mortgage if desired. 

L. 8S. LANKTON 

Bartlett Realty Company 
Easton, Maryland 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARIZONA 
GUEST RANCH 


Located at famous Camelback Mt. overlooking 
beautiful Phoenix 10 mi. away. Lodge and 
Casitas. 35 Guest Capacity. Corrals, Swimming 
Pool, Separate Bar and Patio. 6 acres land. 
Should gross $60,000.00 netting $30,000.00. Priced 
$130,000.00. Excellent terms. 

SUNNYLAND REALTY CO. 

2045 N. 7th—Phoenix, Ariz. 


Phone 8-3172 











NEVADA CATTLE RANCH 


226,000 Acre Cattle Ranch—plus Taylor Grazing 
& Forestry Permits totaling 5895 head. (Nearly 
1,000,000 acres controlled). R. R. thru property 
—ample water—thousands of acres of fertile 
farming land—excellent mineral rights. 5 sets 
of Buildings. Completely equipped and 3650 
head of cattle—all for $1,500,000. 

JACK WILLIAMS 


107 E. Weber Ave., Stockton, Calif. 
Phone 8-8591 





FOR SALE 


4,000 sq. ft. masonry triple “A” heated building 
in Crozet, Virginia near Charlottesville; heavy 
concrete floors, offices, ideal loading unloading 
facilities, good highway frontage, excellent labor 
conditions, adaptable small manufacturing or 
mercantile business; also adjoining warehouse 
3600 sq. ft. floor space. Price main building 
$27,500, warehouse $11,500. 


RAY W. WARRICK, Broker 
Crozet, Virginia 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 1951 


6 Months to February 28 


Cantos? Bawa ois. ctuas ss $1.73 $1.94 
Dana Corp. .....<3 és.» 1.81 2.06 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .. b3.58 b4.15 
12 Months to January 31 

Mandel Brothers ......... D0.49 1.57 
9 Months to January 31 

Chy Invesiiog. ..16ccss. 0.66 2.00 
3 Months to January 31 

Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 2 1.74 
1951 1950 


12 Months to December 31 


Abbott Laboratories ..... 2.77 2.91 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ..... 8.19 8.72 
Aluminum Co. of Amer... 7.53 9.07 
Amalgamated Leather ... D0.51 D0.20 
Amer. Colortype ......... 3.42 3.83 
Amer. Hair & Felt....... D2.99 7.05 
Amer. Hardware ........ 3.09 1.77 
Amer. Laundry Mach..... 2.56 2.80 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 2.42 1.85 
Amer, Seating .......... 5.67 5.54 
Amer. Sugar Refining.... 9.74 15.31 
Anderson-Prichard Oil...~ 5.96 5.76 
Anheuser-Busch Inc. .... 2.39 2.94 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 5.14 4.36 
Avon Products .......... 3.71 4.06 
Belden Bife. ..ccswesscss 3.62 4.77 
Belding Heminway ...... 1.49 3.23 
Benson & Hedges........ 1.97 1.90 
lee Ca. CC eee ee 2.70 3.40 
Birdsboro Steel ......... 2.54 2.06 
Blaw-Kmox ......+<..... 2.55 1.99 
ok eee eee 2.01 2.01 
Bowman Gum « .<<s6.<<<.- 0.13 0.18 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg..... D1.97 1.99 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 2.37 5.08 
Burroughs Adding Mach.. 1.52 1.69 
Butte Copper & Zinc..... 1.28 1.15 
California Oregon Pwr... 1.83 2.12 
Cent. Illinois Elec. & Gas. 2.36 2.70 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv....... 1.45 1.71 
Cities Service ...i5...... 14.71 14.58 
Citizens Utilities .......... 2.25 1.93 
City Auto Stamping...... 3.29 4.36 
Cr PD én ckees oes 3.01 3.78 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron .... 3.75 4.29 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 2.79 7.66 
Columbia Broadcasting ...  c2.72 2.39 
Columbian Carbon ....... 3.39 3.81 
Connecticut Power ...... 2.33 2.50 
Cons, Laundries ......... 1.67 1.66 
Corn Products Refining.. 5.09 8.44 
Corning Glass. 2225... ... 3.70 6.53 
fg eee ee 5.81 6.48 
Curtis Publishing ........ 0.54 0.93 
Cutler-Haniwmer :.i5.:.6.05 6.12 5.98 
Deep Rock Oil .......... 4.99 7.46 
Detroit Alumin. & Brass.. 1.03 1.14 
a Pe, See 3.56 6.09 
Dominion Tar & Chemical *3.71 *4.39 
Woes (OEP: 5k sacks 5 008s 2.08 1.77 
Electrolux Corp. ......... 2.97 3.35 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 3.14 2.33 
Empire District Elec...... 2.10 2.07 
Electric Auto-Lite ....... 7.47 11.15 
Elgin Nat’l Watch....... 2.12 2.17 
Evans Products ......... 2.88 5.23 
Fairchild Camera & Instr. 0.76 1.39 
Fedders-Quigan Corp. ... 1.36 1.60 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec.... 3.12 3.68 
Follansbee Steel ....:.... 4.20 4.37 
Gen. American Transport. 5.76 4.95 
Gen. Refractories ........ 8.42 7.48 
Gen. Steel Castings....... 3.84 3.15 
Glenmore Distillers ...... c2.95 c3.56 
Gotham Hosiery ......... D0.67 1.98 





EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1951 195) 
12 Months to December 31 

GE SE icicanvacauseces $6.17 $4.9) 
Haverhill Electric ...... 2.59 3.14 
Hercules Steel .......... 0.59 0.47 
Houston Oil (Texas).... 6.42 5.56 
Indiana Steel Products... 4.12 3.52 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt.... 3.34 3.61 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 9.79 9.25 
International Packers .... 1.13 1.61 
International Salt ........ 5.32 4.00 
International Paper ...... 6.28 7.39 
Intertype Corp. ......... 3.98 4.59 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 1.89 2.09 
Kennecott Copper ....... 8.44 8.15 
Kidde (Walter) ......... 4.45 3.53 
Kings County Ltg. ...... 0.86 0.45 
Lamson & Sessions.....,. 4.26 4.74 
Lehigh Coal & Navig..... 0.85 1.36 
McLellan Stores ......... 23 3.28 
BE SOR bo diwinndieace 5.16 5.71 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 1.92 2.51 
Minnesota & Ont. Paper.. 4.22 4.09 
Motor Wheel Corp....... 3.50 5.46 
Motorola Inc: .....0.6... 8.29 14.56 
Mountain Fuel Supply.... 1.15 0.99 
| Bi a eS eee 3.45 4.68 
National Lead ........... 2.05 2.41 
Nestle-Le Mur .......... 0.42 0.41 
Newberry (J. J.) Co...... 3.47 4.24 
North American Co...... 1.26 1.47 
te Sh REE REREE TTS 2.02 1.40 
Packard Motor Car...... 0.38 0.35 
«oe SF epee *0.29 *0.31 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 5.11 4.24 
Pittsburgh Cons. Coal.... 13.34 8.03 
Potomac Edison ......... p36.15 p33.38 
Pressed Steel Car........ 1.00 D1.03 
Sy are *1.38 *1.24 
ef D0.88 D089 
oe, ee eee 4.92 4.35 
BE EE ons Semen on 0.55 0.58 
eee eee 4.72 4.64 
Seaboard Container ...... b0.92 b0.75 
Seton Leather ........... 5: ta 
Shattuck Denn Mining... 1.06 0.79 
EIN ii ni essen 2a 3.14 3.50 
MERI cicindsshenad 6.78 5.81 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 5.08 4.03 
Sonotone Corp. .......... 0.43 0.58 
ie eS Senor e res 1.52 2.13 
ge 3 Oc a eee D0.64 0.67 
Standard Brands ........ 2.74 2.96 
Standard Coil Products.. 1.69 3.58 
Standard Oil (Ohio) .... 5.56 5.30 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... 1.66 2.53 
ren 5.37 4.20 
Tite CM. ZB eis iw ics 6.50 5.41 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 3.85 3.38 
Thompson (John R.) .... 0.53 D0.84 
Transamerica Corp. ..... 2.30 2.33 
Union Electric (Mo.).... p25.76 29.01 
United Aircraft Corp..... 4.06 3.74 
a ee oi vius telat 3.33 3.13 
i a 6.10 7.29 
Universal Products ...... 6.07 7.70 
Vanadium Corp. ......... 4.60 5.51 
WERE COPR . ck soc sds 0.93 0.97 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 3.54 2.38 
Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt..... 1.50 1.50 
Youngstown Steel Car.... 4.12 4.19 
Youngstown Steel Door.. 2.50 2.19 
Zee RAGS... 055.090. Sas 10.91 17.22 
Zonite Products ......... 0.29 0.35 
*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c— 
Combined Class A and Class B. p—Preferred 


stock. D—Deficit. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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A YEAR OF ACCELERATED PROGRESS 
In Sales, In Earnings, 


—_— 


From every standpoint 1951 was a notable year. In S ervice to t h e N rs | ais) n 
Sales volume rose 72 %. Net profit increased 53% 

to $3.80 a share. Unprecedented taxes and rising 

costs, without compensating price advances, kept 

profit from growing as fast as sales. 


no AN SS Oe 
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Net current assets, employable as working 
capital, increased by over a half million dollars. —_ VE MS Air-craft 
Net worth rose by nearly a million dollars, to a y~< = — 
book value of $19.78 per share of capital stock. . ie See Pressure gauge. 
A third of the year’s sales of over 25 14 million : 
dollars consisted of products for rearmament 
purposes, the profit on which is renegotiable. 


wo wowecoc 
’, 


( 
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Research and new product development, so in- 
dispensable to orderly business growth, were un- y \\\ 
interruptedly pursued. Fruits of our long-range Po ORY, Riehle hydraulic 
development program contributed considerably Ne ; testing aes 
to our sales increase in 1951. 


Oo NNO 


Plants and equipment have been kept in good pen /10/\\\/o a oe 
condition. Important new machine tools and - _ systems. 
production facilities were provided to enable the 
factories to improve product quality and manu- 
facturing cost. Mining of zinc, lead and silver 
ores was resumed and a new concentrating mill RESULTS OF OPERATIONS FOR 
was constructed, having capacity for treating 1950-1951 
100 tons of crude ore daily. 
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1950 1951 
Our financial condition has never been better. Net Sales $14,943,492 $25,676,742 
A vigorous program of debt reduction together Cost of Sales 10,921,186 18,405,649 
with other realistic management policies has pro- 
duced the cleanest balance sheet the Company med egy Aer gt 
hasever enjoyed. Thecombination of substantial . . . : - 
financial condition and trustworthy earning Operating Profit 1,679,911 4,598,084 
power cleared the way for a return to regular Other Income 144,956 168,799 
quarterly dividend determinations. A dividend 1,824,867 4,766,883 
payment of 25 cents per share was ordered for Other Deductions 105,084 128,681 
the end of this month. Total dividend distribu- Profit Before Federal Income Taxes 1,719,783 4,638,202 
tion in 1951 was $1.10 per share. Provision for Federal Income Taxes 850,000 3,309,000 ' 


An unfilled order carry-over of 181% million Net Profit $ 869,783 $ 1,329,202 
dollars, with additions thus far exceeding those Net Profit per Share $2.49 $3.80 
of the corresponding period last year, provides Depreciation Included in 


opportunity for continuation of favorable oper- Cost of Sales 248,563 $ 251,137 
ating results for 1952. Re : . 


Includes Provision for Renegotiation 
“6 “lauder ya 
PRESIDENT 


GAUGES AND INSTRUMENTS: Fomee devices for dispensing —— a er - metal working and other processing industries. 
Sellersville, Pa. liquor dispensing establishments, Accurate RIEHLE TESTING MACHINES DIVISION — Ma- 


UNITED STATES GAUGE DIVISION — Absolute drink measurement, recording of sales to prove ee age paoeens ee aa: 4 

ressure , Altitude gauges, Boiler es, cash receipts and inventory control are provid- - : a ’ u > 
Eooesten spain, hie gubeeen oociod, Kirceaft ed through their use. road making, ship building, armament, etc., 
instruments, Mercury, gas and vapor dial ther- po na pono tigre. 2 —— see, re- 
mometers, Marine, Ship and Air-brake gauges, Fs . act, twisting, tension, crushing 
Welding gauges, Flow meters, Voltmeters, MACHINERY: East Moline, Ill. force and abrasion. 
Ammeters. TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY DIVISION—Com- DEBOTHEZAT FANS DIVISION—Axial type fans 
GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS DIVISION—Industrial plete line of basic laundry machinery for com- and special ventilating equipment for factories, 
gauges, Industrial thermometers, Automatic mercial and institutional laundries, hotels and farms and homes. 
socouding ond Precsm controlling instruments steamships. MINING: Philipsburg, Mont. 

t i i 
id tant atte industrice SAS Producing = TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS DIVISION—Centrif- TROUT MINING DIVISION —Concentrates of 
ugal drying and separating machines for the manganese dioxide ,manganesecarbonate, zinc. 

AutoBAR DISPENSER SYSTEMS DIVISION—Pat- chemical, drug, foodstuffs, beverage, textile, lead and silver ores. 
































Divisions and Products 





American Machine and Metals, Ine. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Upon request the Company 


be to mail a 
complete annual report. 














Southern California 
1 Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 169 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
4 DIVIDEND NO. 20 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
) 4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
4 DIVIDEND NO. 16 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 


2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record April 5, 
1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, April 30, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
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March 21, 1952 
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Financial Summary 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 17 


Tu BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
semi-annual cash dividend of 
One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents ($1.25) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable on May 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 15, 1952. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
March 20, 1952 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 145 


The Board of Directors on March 12, 
1952, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company’s common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1952,°to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 24, 1952. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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=—READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 ai Seasonal libs 230 
220 \ 1935-39=100 re 225 
2 
200 | ~ 20 
180 aX 215 
160 . INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
we eer | 951 | 1952 |“. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 OND JN F M 
Trade Indicators Mar.8 Maris Mar.22 Mar. 24 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 7,497 7,414 7,354 6,848 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.8 102.4 102.6 103.5 
Preiht Car Lames ...... siamese igi 714,247 708,826 +720,000 748,804 
re 1952 1951 
Mar. 5 Mar. 12 Mar. 19 Mar. 21 
a ae { Federal ) $34,746 $34,820 $34,964 $32,687 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 21,155 21,337 21,469 19,174 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 1 Members }.... 1,082 1,164 1,203 1,481 
JU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ihe 31,718 31,854 31,959 31,198 
{Demand Deposits ......... | ‘Cites’ -] 52,625 53,406 52,993 50,321 
Money in Carculation........62...09R 22a 28,464 28,452 28,361 27,121 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 851 936 977 1,187 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones —_- 1852 r—-—— 1%2 ——— 
Averages: Mar.19 Mar.20 Mar.21 Mar.22 Mar.24 #£Mar. 25 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 264.37 265.33 265.62 265.69 265.60 264.28 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads ... 89.67 90.19 90.04 89.99 89.71 89.32 90.28 82.03 
15 Utilities .... 49.85 50.05 50.37 50.44 50.26 50.09 50.44 47.53 
65 Stockes «...4445 100.06 100.50 100.63 100.65 10047 100.02 100.94 96.05 
pe natin 1952 " 
Details of Stock Trading: ' Mar.19 Mar.20 Mar.21 Mar.22  Mar.24 Mar. 25 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,090 1,240 1,290 410 1,040 1,060 
Sain “TM sce sob oe ne tes 1,080 1,092 1,083 762 1,059 1,087 
Number of Advances........... 330 519 483 253 389 285 
Number of Declines............. 444 290 339 259 404 509 
Number Unchanged ............ 306 283 261 250 266 293 
New Highs for 1951-52.......... 14 10 23 5 13 10 
New Lows for 1951-52.......... 18 11 > 1 6 8 
Bond Trading: i" 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.53 98.63 98.68 98.65 98.68 98.63 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,231 $2,440 $2,651 $730 $2,040 $2,461 
ee . 1952 es 1952 . 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 20 Feb. 27 Mar. 5 Mar. 12 Mar. 19 High Low 
eS or are 2.911% 2.932% 2.935% 2.968% 2.944% 3.026% 2.890% 
| ES Ppprrepererrers. 3 3.277 3.313 3.303 3:296 3.295 3.390 3.266 
1 eee rere ae 3.566 3.574 3.566 3.551 3.550 3.682 3.536 
*Common Stock Yields: . 
50 Industrials ...... 6.25 6.21 6.04 6.04 6.01 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....... 5.93 6.00 5.90 5.76 5.71 6.00 5.63 
20 Utilities ......... 5.41 5.39 5.27 5.26 5.26 5.51 5.26 
OG -Seotks «2. cilice. 6.13 6.10 5.94 5.94 5.91 6.13 5.71 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 25, 1952 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac. R.R... 


Radio Corporation of America 


International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
United Corporation®. 45 000558. 885. 
SpE IN oe di. is an hacen 
Studepaker Corp0fatign «..... .. 2.66. :sen5 
By eee ere rr ee 
American & Foreign Power.............. 
American Power & Light................ 
Ummed Semees Seeel. s,s se cee es ete ees 





Shares _ Cl g " Net 

Traded Mar. 18 Mar. 25 Change 
100,000 23% 22% —H% 
75,100 27% 267% —¥Yy 
69,400 163% 1634 + % 
64,900 5% 5% + % 
62,400 52% 53% + % 
61,700 36% 36% +% 
60,800 52% 553% +2% 
50,300 11% 10% — *% 
44,000 24% 25% +1 

43,600 38354 39 +% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
REPORTS ON ITS ACTIVITIES 
FOR 1951 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31 


ASSETS 
1951 


Cash and marketable securities $ 285,039,756 


1950 


$ 202,356,405 


116,544,175 
142,386,348 





Receivables (net) 162,768,111 
Inventories . 153,486,785 
Total current assets. $ 601,294,652 


Special deposits . ... . 17,428,524 
Investments and long-term 

receivables (net) 100,068,151 
Properties, plant and 

equipment (net) . 780,686,100 
Other assets 12,141,481 


$ 461,286,928 


18,137,899 
148,673,094 


704,723,265 
11,536,398 





TOTAL ASSETS. . 


$1,511,618,908 $1,344,357,584 











LIABILITIES 
1951 1950 

Current liabilities . .. $ 275,569,862 $ 205,659,417 
Long-term debt 185,023,669 185,301,460 
Reserves = 42,073,149 29,408,826 
Long-term _ oni ‘ 16,873,867 25,658,848 
Capital shares (22,690,500 in 

1951; 11,345,250 in 1950) . 567,262,500 283,631,250 
Capital surplus .. —0— 73,190,861 
Earned surplus 424,815,861 541,506,922 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


Net sales and other revenues . 
Expenses: 


Costs of sales, operating and general expenses 


Provision for plant exhaustion 


(including dry holes and incomplete wildcat wells) 


Interest . 


Employees pension, ‘savings ‘and incentive plans 


Total expenses 


Income before income taxes and special credit . 


Provision for income taxes . 


INCOME BEFORE SPECIAL CREDIT 
Special credit (net of tax) . 


Net INCOME 


"1951 1950 
$1,448,011,883 $1,157,150,921 





$1,046,627,460 $ 847,593,863 


137,018,065 109,655,657 
5,039,739 5,238,575 
20,174,151 20,065,130 





$1,208,859,415 $ 982,553,225 


$ 239,152,468 $ 174,597,696 
103,958,058 64,796,761 


$ 135,194,410 $ 109,800,935 
4,876,522 1,338,670 


$ 140,070,932 $ 111,139,605 




















$1,511,618,908 $1,344,357,584 











OPERATING HIGHLIGHTS 


Net crude oil produced—Total barrels . . . 
Daily average barrels 4 

Crude oil processed at refineries—Total barrels . 
Daily average barrels ‘ 

Refined products sold—Total barrels 

Daily average barrels . . . .... 





1951 1950 
231,168,000 177,691,000 
633,337 486,824 
182,847,000 171,999,000 
$00,951 471,230 
191,026,000 172,615,000 
523,359 472,917 


A limited number of copies of 
Gulf’s 1951 Annual Report are 
available upon request to P. O. 
Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE... | 


The Chemical Processing Industries are expanding to meet the 
world demands for new and better products. The Davison Chemical 
Corporation, an important contributor to this expansion, is also 
building for the future. As our own business expands, we are able 
to broaden our service and to create new products for industry 
and agriculture. Davison facilities, products and technical 


experience are always available to help you build for the future. 


Progress T h Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF BAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 


